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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into | 
correspondence as to rejected communications; and to this 


rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within — weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Port Arthur, in the words of a Russian officer, ‘‘ fell | 


by exhaustion” on the first day of the New Year. 
Dating from the last train north the siege lasted just 
240 days. If we take one of the more moderate 
estimates of the casualties among the Japanese this 


gives a tale of 250 men a day, a yet more terrible illus- | 


tration of the meaning of war than the ghastly details 


of the suffering which are being daily published. The. 


Russian casualties from disease and wounds were at 
least half this amount. At the time of the surrender 
about 16,000 men were in hospital, and the remaining 


military prisoners were 32,000. But of these many had | 


been wounded and almost all affected by scurvy. The 
case of the wounded was greatly aggravated by the 
occasional shelling of the hospitals, which doubtless 


could not be avoided ; and it is to be hoped that General | 
Stéssel, now free from the pitiable spectacle of a wrecked | 
hospital and twice-wounded men, will withdraw his | 


suggestions that the bombardment was intentional. 
Ammunition was so short that often even at a crisis it 
was not possible to return the Japanese fire. 


The only supplies that were plentiful were corn, of 
which a two months’ store was left, and coal, of which 
the Japanese found 80,000 tons. The exact losses we 
shall probably hever know, but such utter disregard 
of life has perhaps never before been shown by 
disciplined troops in attacking a fortified position ; 
and Port Arthur, a place of rare strength by nature, 
was fortified by the supreme specialist of modern 
times. It is thought that but for the Mikado’s 
orders from Tokio a more prolonged method would 
have been employed by General Nogi. 
how 
Thermopyle : 
epitaph ready made for the Japanese soldiers. 
like to discuss on which side the greater courage lay, 
but it is a profitless comparison. Probably no other 


Keivou phpaae pevoe is an 


soldiers would have been asked to do what the Japanese | 


did; thejr self-sacrifice was incomparable. But the 


supreme pluck of General Stéssel and his men lay in | 


the knowledge that they had done months ago all that 
could be asked of them, and had nothing personal to 
gain by further resistance. 


| 
near is the parallel with that little affair at | 


People | 


The terms of capitulation were agreed upon between 
the two generals in a meeting on Tuesday, and on 
Wednesday forts Itszshan, Antzshan and other parts 
of the eastern ridge were delivered over to the 
__| Japanese as a guarantee. General Nogi was in a 
| position to name what terms he wished and showed 
/a very proper degree of courtesy. Sailors, soldiers, 
volunteers and officials become prisoners of war, 
but both military and naval officers, with one ser- 
vant each, are to be allowed to return to Russia on 
parole and to take with them arms and some private 
property. The town, forts and ships with all that they 
contain are to be delivered up and in case of destruc- 
tion after the capitulation the Japanese reserve freedom 
of action. The longest and most detailed of the 
eleven articles is concerned with the transference by 
Russian military and naval authorities of maps and 
| diagrams of the defensive scheme and appliances, 
together with tables of the composition and system of 
the two services at Port Arthur. The elaborate system 
of mining doubtless made such precision necessary ; and 
we may hope that for the rest of the war, appalling as 
any modern war must be, we shall hear little more of 
wholesale slaughter by these ‘‘ evil engines” of the new 
science. 


It was wisely ordered that the sanitary corps and 
officials of the Russians should be kept for a while at 
| Port Arthur under Japanese control. The only danger 
left is from disease ; the lack of medical appliances 

for the diseased and wounded was the greatest terror 
| of the last few weeks of the siege. The Japanese have 

studied practical sanitation with wonderful success, 
judging by the healthiness of their own troops, and we 
may hope that the relic terrors will be minimised. But 
it is surprising that the British ship ‘*‘ Andromeda”’ 
which was sent out at once from Wei-hai-Wei was not 
allowed to land her stores. In accordance with the 
terms the garrison marched out on Thursday and 
General Nogi is to take possession on Sunday. If 
it is true that General Nogi still has with him 100,000 
men, General Stésselas he marches out with his shadowy 
and wearied remnant will have the best of all proofs of the 
value of the prolongation of the siege. What would 
| have happened after Liaoyang if Marshal Oyama’s 
troops, only two hundred miles to the north, had been 
augmented to this extent ? 


General Stéssel’s last despatches to the Tsar prove 
_that the climax of the siege was the capture of 203 
Métre Hill. But the storming of Sungshushan, the 
second fortification at the end of the eastern ridge and 
‘ south of Erhlungshan, captured last week, put an end 


| 
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to the possibility of further resistance. The account of 
this capture, one of the most dramatic of the siege, 
was published in Monday morning’s papers ; the news 
of the capitulation, though oddly enough no morning 
paper thought well to issue a second edition, was 
received in London before 5 A.M. on Monday morning. 
General Stéssel’s last and heartrending despatch gives 
many terrible illustrations of the effect of Japanese 
shells after the seizure of 203 Métre Hill, and one 
example may be taken as an epitome of what a chance 
shot may do. Nineteen officers had been suddenly 
summoned to an emergency meeting in Fort No. 2 on 
153 December. An 11-inch shell exploded in their 
midst, killing outright nine of the officers. Among 
them was General Kondratenko, whose genius in 
defence seems to have inspired peculiar enthusiasm in 
the troops. When surrender was finally decided on, 
preparations were made for blowing up several of the 
forts, for blocking the harbour and finishing the work 
of the Japanese shells on the ships. Four destroyers 
and three torpedo-boats issued from the harbour on the 
same day and reached Chifu safely. It is said that the 
Japanese fleet allowed them to escape from a sheer 
sense of sportsmanship. 


If it is true that General Stéssel is being accused in 
Japan of acting improperly in blowing up ships and 
destroying other property after he had proposed 
capitulation, the accusation is unfounded. He was under 
no obligation to the Japanese until he had signed the 
terms of the capitulation. This was signed at 4.35 P.M. 
on 2 January. According to the telegrams from Tokio 
to the Japanese Legation here General Stéssel’s pro- 
posal to surrender was received by General Nogi at 
9 P.M. on 1 January. In General Nogi’s report he 
states that negotiations between the delegates are to 
be arranged at noon on 2 January and ‘that almost 
all the Russian ships in] the harbour and harbour 
entrance were blown up already. So that he knew of 
this when the capitulation was arranged. Article 4 
states that if there should be any destruction or altera- 
tion of property as it existed at the time of the signing 
of the agreement the negotiations should be annulled 
and the Japanese army would take free action. The 
only question is whether this term has been broken. 
There is no evidence that it has; and the fact that the 
arrangements as made are actually being carried out 


ment of one of these gentlemen on the news of the fall, 
Patriotism in the highest ! 


The proper attitude towards the internal affairs of 
Russia was succinctly and properly expressed by Lord 
Selborne in a manly address to Unionists at Wolver. 
hampton. Their politics, he said, ‘‘ are no concern of 
ours. I think we have learnt by this time that if one 
nation tries to interfere in the internal affairs of 
another, it never does any good, but often does much 
mischief. All we have to look at is the fact that here 
is this mighty nation showing itself to its humblest 
soldier conscious of its great Imperial strength and 
mission”. His explanation of Japanese success is a 
pleasant contradictory of the old theory that a nation 
such as Greater Britain, depending on the treachery of 
the sea, was, in the rather mixed metaphor of the French, 
a colosse aux pieds d’argile. Japan has so far suc- 
ceeded, according to the new theory, because she is 
an island. The metaphor is re-dressed on the more 
physically accurate theory that continents, not seas, are 
made of clay. However to be precise neither metaphor 
touches essentials. The stuff of empire is made neither 
of land nor water. 


Lord Selborne’s views on naval policy have received 
the compliment of a quotation from the Naval Depart- 
ment of the United States. The department has 
issued, against its rule, a discursus on the lessons of 
the war in the East. The reason given for this unusual 
method is the necessity of dissipating the popular senti- 
ment that ‘‘ the value of the battleship is discredited by 
the results in the Far East”. They point out that the 
Russian destroyers never scored a hit, and the torpedo- 
boats on neither side met with any striking success. 
The document closes with a quotation from Lord 
Selborne, selected as the most perfect epitome of the 
lessons of the war’: the importance of personnel, the 
necessity of having a margin of strength, and the im- 
possibility of any Power holding or winning the com- 
mand of the sea without battleships. 


A special army order was published on the 5th instant 
containing the instructions which are substituted for 
those of the order of 4 March, 1902, with reference to 


_ (1) the military commands in the United Kingdom; 
_ (2) the duties of the commanders; and (3) staff and 


seems to be conclusive that General Stéssel, as might | 


be expected, has done nothing which he was not 
justified in doing. 


The voyage of the Baltic Fleet, of which one division 
is now off Madagascar, is becoming of increased 
political concern. The Liberal groups in Russia com- 
plain of its sluggishness as a symptom of official 
inefficiency. Captain Klado’s party demand that it 
shall be kept back till a third squadron is ready. The 
Japanese are nervous lest France should exceed the 
duties of a neutral in giving the fleet harbourage, and 
our ambassador has felt himself obliged to protest to 
Count Lamsdorff against the popular outcry that British 
cruisers are shadowing the fleet. 
believe the account of the War Council held under the 
presidency of the Tsar on Thursday the difficulties are 
over. The fleet will return at once to Libau, and no 
doubt postpone a second advance till it is greatly 
strengthened. At the same council it was decided to 
send reinforcements of 200,000 men to Kuropatkin 
before the end of February and to command him to 
take the offensive at once, probably with the idea of a 
battle before General Nogi can send help. 


Some light is thrown on the ‘‘ patriotism” of the 
Russian revolutionaries, who no doubt, like the Irish 
Fenians, assume the title of ‘‘ patriots” as especially 
their own, by the decision of the Moscow and Tchernigoff 
zemstvos no longer to assist the Government in pro- 
viding assistance for indigent families of reservists 
leaving for the war, simply because the zemstvos can- 
not get their political way. It is also suggestive, if 
we may accept a Laffan ‘‘ despatch” in the ‘‘ Times”, 
that a numerous element of these same patriots 
**welcome” the fall of Port Arthur. ‘* We shall soon 
see another zemstvo conference” was the first com- 


But if we may | 


regimental duties. Appendices to the order include 
plans showing the channels of communication, and the 
distribution of administrative offices in a command. 


| The United Kingdom is divided into seven districts, 


of the troops in his command. 


each under a general officer commanding-in-chief, who 
is responsible for the training, efficiency, and discipline 
Assistance will be 
given to him in the training of the troops, edu- 
cation of officers, schemes for manceuvres, and in field 
operations by the officers of the General Staff. He 
will also be assisted by a major-general (brigadier) 
who will be entrusted with the administration work. 


The command will be exercised under the general 
officer commanding-in-chief in the following manner: 
(a) field troops (regular army); by divisional and 
brigade commanders. (b) Coast defence troops (regular 
and auxiliary): by specially appointed officers.  (c) 
Grouped regimental districts: by group commanders. 
(d) Auxiliary forces: under special arrangements. For 
the purposes of discipline and interior economy all 
units of the regular army are, as at present, to be 
under the orders of the officer commanding the station 
in which they may be quartered. Pending reorganisa- 
tion colonels of cavalry will be appointed to train the 
Yeomanry, and special arrangements are made for the 
training of the auxiliary forces. Colonels are to be 
appointed to command the Artillery and Engineers. 
The commands are divided into fourteen grouped regi- 
mental districts under a brigadier, assisted by a colonel. 
The London district is to be kept separate. The staff 
and departmental duties are to be on the Army Council 
basis. As regards the division into commands the 
order will come into effect from 15 February next. 


The great constitution to be bestowed on the Trans- 
vaal is already a cause of agitation, though the agitators 
can have no notion whether the constitution when it 
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comes will in any way warrant their previous objections. — 


The official theory is that the first instalment of the 
new elected Parliament shall serve merely as a prelimi- 
nary training for the people in the art of self-govern- 
ment. It is a pretty theory of education, but if the 
present attitude of the Boers is an earnest of their 
future, it is likely to be a training rather in the art 


of agitation ; continual friction between the deliberative | 
assembly and the executive becomes a foregone con- | 


clusion. Judging by recent politics at the Cape, a vital 
point in the system of representation will be the pro- 


portion of numbers given to town and country, between | 


which there is a conflict of race as well as interest. 
Naturally Boer agitators are working for a dispro- 
portionate representation of the country districts. 


The world has become inured to parliamentary crises 
in Austria and Hungary, but we have not yet seen a 
simultaneous crisis in both countries. Only a few days 
supervened between the resignation of the Austrian 
Premier and the dissolution of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. Dr. v. Kérber had long outstayed his mission 
and his extra-parliamentary conduct of parliamentary 
government is now at an end. All history shows that 
attempts to govern without parliament, so long as that 
body is the source of supplies, must sooner or later be 
terminated. The ‘‘ Emergency Paragraph” under 
which Dr. v. Kérber has conducted affairs since 1902 
has ceased to be applicable because the only supplies 


_ obtainable under it, by means of the Floating Debt, 


doubt it would be unfair to the country voters if they | 
were put numerically on a level with the urban popula- | 


tion, but there is a mean between the gross dispro- 
portion in the Cape and the numerical system in 
Canada. 


One feature of the remarkable prosperity of Canada 
during the past year is considerably agitating the 
United States. Numbers of their more energetic 
farmers have crossed the boundary, attracted by the 
of ‘‘ hard. Manitoba”; and in Massachusetts 
officia 


situation. Within Canada the case of these new and 


meetings have been held to discuss the | 


valuable immigrants is of political as well as economic | 


interest. 
good farmers? The number of members whom the 
North-West sends to Ottawa increases with every 
lustrum, and eventually they may count as high as 
the province of Quebec itself. Sir Wilfrid Laurier told 


Will they be as good citizens as they are 


us some years ago that in his experience Americans— _ 


even he used this term—found the Canadian constitu- 
tion so much more agreeable to its citizens than their 
own that they developed in the first few years into keen 
Canadians. We hope he is right, though his personal 
enthusiasm for Canadian politics would make him prone 
to this opinion. 


Whatever the future politics of these — 


immigrants, they are at once a sign and an auxiliary of | 


Canadian prosperity ; and annexationist talk at any rate 
has never flourished in prosperous times. It is a new 


thing for any of the States of the Union to feel jealous , 


of a Canadian province. 


of a diplomatic victory for France. The military 
mission in Fez, which, as the British, consists of no 
more than four officers, is to be retained by the 
Sultan. He would have it believed that the proposed 


dismissal of the missions was due to no other feeling | 


than a pressing desire for economy. The diplomatic 
mission under M. Taillandier which was temporarily 
postponed is to start for Fez next week and the 
Sultan, whose Circassian blood doubtless gives him his 
tendency to European ideas from bicycles upwards, 
seems again to be making some slight headway against 
the suspicion of the Arab population. But this does 
not mean any immediate change in the orderliness of 
the country. The correspondent of the ‘‘ Times’, who 
gladly reports that one of his trepanners has been 
killed in a brawl, will not immediately find life in 
Tangier perceptibly safer thanit was. The problem for 
France is to exert her influence gradually enough not 
to arouse any sudden outburst of tribal or Mohammedan 
animosity. 


Sir Edmund Monson’s services at the Paris Embassy, 
from which he retired on the last day of the old year, 
have been recognised by a baronetcy and the gift of a 
house in Richmond Park, in its way perhaps the most 
delightful house near London. Of few ambassadors who 
have seen so many crises has so little been heard in 
England or so little seen in Paris. During his eight 
years of office we have nearly fought with France once, 
we have quarrelled several times, and finally have 
shaken hands with the most demonstrative cordiality, and 
both nations owe something to Sir Edmund Monson’s 
sympathy and level good sense. His retirement could 
not have been more admirably timed. He leaves to 
his successor at least an immediately less anxious 
period during which, we may hope, the British Embassy 
may again take part in the life of Paris. 


have now been exhausted. The Innsbriick riots put 
an end to all attempts to govern by conciliating the 
Slavs. The German element has lost patience. The 
new Premier and his Ministry are gazetted. 


A paragraph in this column last week, predicting that 
at Mile End both sides would have delicate compunc- 
tions about crying ‘‘ Jew!” ‘*German!” at each 
other, was hardly in print before both sides were hard 
at it. We admit now that it was a rash prediction : 
and yet it seemed so entirely safe. Mr. Straus is 
resolved for his part not to descend to personalities— 
though he appears to have been tempted into a plea- 
santry at the cost of Mr. Lawson for being the son of a 
father who was made a peer. When somebody called 
‘* German !” at him the other day he instantly whipped 
out of his pocket a birth certificate, which proved that 
he was good British born. What is more he has come 
out with this poster: ‘*‘ Warning.—Anyone found 
falsely stating that Mr. Straus is not a British-born 
subject but a foreigner, will be dealt with according te 
law. Information to be given to J. Renwick Seager, 
Election Agent.” No doubt the ‘foreign devil” cry 
is most effective in many English constituencies. It is 
disgusting politics. Give us instead the, by comparison, 
gentlemanly days of rotten eggs and hustings. 


Lighter touches in electioneering and party politics 
are supplied by Mr. Travis-Clegg at Stalybridge and 
by Mr. Rigg—who has lately returned to the Liberal 
Association his wedding presents—in Westmoreland. 
Mr. Clegg is suspected, unjustly we dare say, of lean- 


. ings towards the protectionist-free-trade or the free- 
The situation in Morocco is the better by something | s P 


trade-protectionist section. This is perhaps a rather 
larger section of political thought than commonly sup- 
posed. Itsexistence is not altogether undue to the fact 
that a good many members of Parliament are uncertain 
how they may fare at the next election if they trust 
themselves to only one platform. Congratulated on 
the interest of politics, a Yorkshire M.P. replied 
hurtly the other day that politics were too interesting 
tobe pleasant. ‘‘ Half my supporters are protectionists 
and the other half free-traders: I have not an idea 
what will happen to me at the General Election.” 
Hence a school of political impressionism is forming 
among those who feel they cannot afford to run the risk 
of being obvious and easily understood by the plain man. 


Meanwhile those who have come bolt out with their 
views for or against Mr. Chamberlain are in many 
constituencies working very hard. Mr. Beckett-Faber, 
for instance, in the Andover division, where he has to 
meet rather a strong local candidate in Mr. Judd, is 
working with spirit and originality. Lately his striking 
policy towards the conscientious objectors in his con- 
stituency was referred to. He has more recently turned 
Christmas to capital account by advertising a Christmas 
greeting to his constituents in each important centre 
under the local news reports of the provincial press; 
declaring, in his message, ‘‘no foreign labour”. A 
great thing in some rural constituencies is to get well 
in with the slate clubs—a kind of big supper policy. 


Provision for the special treatment of children, below 
the age of say sixteen, who are charged with breaches 
of the law would undoubtedly introduce a great im- 
provement into criminal administration. A Com- 
mittee on wage-earning Children has just issued a 
memorandum calling attention to the subject. It is 
desirable that many cases in which children appear 
should not be heard in the ordinary police courts, that 
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they should not be remanded to prison or even the work- 
house and that they should neither be punished in prison 
nor in industrial or reformatory schools. Children’s 
courts are already established in Ireland, America, 
Canada and the Australian colonies, and probation 
officers are appointed in America and Canada to take 
charge of delinquents who have been released on 
parole. We have the rudiments of some such system 
in England, but legislation is desirable to establish it 
regularly and compulsorily. The Justices’ Jurisdiction 
(London) Bill, whic was prepared by the Home Office 
and passed by the Lords in 1go1, would be a suitable 
basis for new legislation applicable to the whole 
country : and we hope that it may soon be reintroduced 
with necessary additions and receive enough support 
to become law. 

Parents with children to educate, to whatever kind of 
school they may send them, may find some useful sug- 
gestions in the discussion on Thursday at the conference 
of elementary teachers. They will learn that ex- 
aminations are responsible for much of the waste of 
school life. Fantastic examinations produce fantastic 
teaching which has nothing to do with realities, nor with 
anything that is either intellectually improving or use- 
ful in practical life. In the teaching of arithmetic for 
example two-thirds of it might be discarded with great 
advantage to the scholars ; and Mr. Andrews who read 
a paper on the subject declared that arithmetic exami- 
nations should be banished from the school altogether. 
Another piece of common sense which was approved 
was the remark of Mr. Miller's, the Principal of the 
Borough Polytechnic, that the early educational training 
of girls should be the same as that for boys. 


The war at Oxford, in which Greek meets non-Greek, 
does not diminish in vehemence ; the later letters in the 
‘* Times” have been more furious than the earlier and 
among them Professor Ray Lankester’s is conspicu- 
ously polemical. With part of his contention we have 
before expressed full agreement: Greek has not been 
taught to other than the pure classic on a rational 
principle. Examinations too are an evil; but what is 
going to happen in the schools if Professor Ray Lan- 
kester’s ideal of voluntary selection isadopted? Either 
parents will choose such subjects as they think, in the 
popular language, will pay or the boys will choose 
the subjects which are easiest. We can remember a 
rush for voluntary chemistry because the master was 
well known as an amusing butt; and, on a higher 
plane, we recall a girl undergraduate who selected 
‘* butterflies ” for her finals at Oxford. 


Great generosity seems to go with colonial expe- 
rience, a point which was illustrated two years ago by 
a joint gift from the two Scot-Canadians Lord Strathcona 
and Lord Mount Stephen of £ 16,000 a year to the King’s 
Hospital Fund. In sending the gift they expressed the 
hope that it would stimulate others to make up the fund 
to the amount first suggested by the King. But the 
response was small ;:and Lord Mount Stephen has again 
come forward to supply the deficiency. In a letter to 
the Prince of Wales dated 1 January he offers the sum 
of £200,000 in bonds bringing in an income of £11,000 
ayear. He adds that 43,000 a year is still necessary 
to make up the annual fixed income of the fund to 
£50,000, and this is only a half of the sum origin- 
ally suggested. The unaffected generosity of Lord 
Mount Stephen cannot be too much admired and it will 
be something of a slur if it does not stir others to give 
proportionately. But most of all the nation itself 
should be ashamed that it leaves to private citizens one 
of the cardinal duties of any Government set up for the 
good of the governed. 


The Welsh religious revival, though it is far strongest 
in the southern part of the Principality, is also having 
an effect in North Wales. No specially great evangelist 
has here appeared, but many local enthusiasts are to 
the fore. There are some strange tales hence of lights 
in the sky, visions and conversions. The London press 
says much about this revival ; but it conceals the fact 
of its intensely orthodox character. Indeed it is largely 
a popular protest against the undenominational and 
‘* philosophic ” Christianity preached by the ministers 
whom the Welsh university colleges have trained. 


PORT ARTHUR AND PEACE. 


the face of the extravagant estimate placed by 
public opinion upon the fall of Port Arthur we are 
almost inclined to apply to it Talleyrand’s dictum on 
the death of Napoleon, ‘‘ It is no longer an event, it is 
only a piece of news”. Of course it is very much more 
than this as affecting the Asiatic position of Russia, but 
in the conduct of the war it can hardly be much more 
than an incident and an incident that probably has 
been long discounted. Had it occurred some months 
ago this could not have been said, but, as things are, 
both sides have doubtless long since arranged their 
plans to fit in with the event when it should occur. 

The extraordinary incapacity of the British people to 
grasp the point of view of another nation is particularly 
conspicuous in the case of Russia. It has always been 
so, and we may suppose will always so remain, but it 
exists in spite of the plain teaching of history to the 
contrary. The tenacity of Russia and the difficulty of 
inflicting on her really vital blows have always made her 
the least desirable of adversaries. Frederick the Great 
discovered this in the Seven Years’ War, Napoleon 
learned it at much greater cost, and there is no 
reason at all to believe that the experience of the 
Japanese will be otherwise in the twentieth century. 
With all their cleverness they have not yet produced a 
soldier to rival those two masters of the art of war or 
to succeed where they failed. It is true that Russia 
made peace with Frederick but it was only because a 
new Tsar reversed a policy that was only initiated 
through the amour-propre of an angry woman, while he 
was himself an ardent admirer of the great Prussian. 
Russia abandoned nothing vital. It is unnecessary to 
recall how she parried Napoleon's blows and retaliated 
with deadly effect. It is quite true that again and 
again she has made peace after defeat or on less advan- 
tageous terms than she might have asked after victory 
perhaps with some momentary loss of prestige. But 
with how little ultimate loss? Almost always she has 
obtained her ends in after years. Russia has never 
fought for glory but always for some solid and substantial 
advantage of policy ; and she has never had anyhesitation 
in postponing the acquisition of what she desired to a 
more convenient season if external pressure was too 
strong for the moment. This is the story which 
can be traced through the various arrangements 
between her and Turkey which have been the subject 
of interference again and again on the part of the 
European Powers. But Russia’s position in the Near 
East and her power of controlling events there have 
not been seriously eclipsed even by the Treaty of Berlin. 
The capture of Sevastopol by the Allies was indeed a 
momentary humiliation and brought a Tsar to his 
grave, but it wrought no real damage to Russian 
prestige among the subject peoples. In vast spaces of 


_ her empire it remained an unknown event and in any 


case Sevastopol stood for nothing to Asiatic Russia. 
This being the history of Russian wars, it is little 
short of incredible that the idea of peace following 
the loss of Port Arthur should have appeared probable 
to so many worthy folk. Of course in reality peace 
is a diminishing probability since that event. In the 
first place because, as we have already indicated, the 
hopes of Russia have not been centred upon Port 
Arthur at all but upon Kuropatkin's army; and in 
the second because for Russia to make peace on 
losing this fortress would be to shake her Asiatic 
Empire to its foundations. Port Arthur is indeed not 
merely a fortress, it is a symbol of Russian power to 
the Asiatic world. This is the fact which differentiates 
entirely this occasion from others when Russia has 
retired from her conquests under pressure and before 
they were consolidated. We may suppose the case 
of a coalition confronting Russia when she first entered 
Port Arthur and compelling her to relinquish it 
as a similar coalition did Japan. This might have 
been a case in which Russia would have yielded 
to pressure as she has done in the Near East, but it 
would have wrought little harm to the permanency of 
her position as an Asiatic Power. She would then 
only have retired to watch events and wait for an 
opportunity which would certainly have arrived 
in the course of years; and Russian diplomacy 
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does not bound its gaze by the next General Election. | success over the Russian army in the field, the rein- 
_ forcements to make good the losses in the besieging 
army, and to give it the impetus necessary for the 


But conditions have widely altered in Manchuria during 
the last five years. Russia's occupation of the country 
has for long been an accomplished fact, she has lavished 
millions on the fortress of Port Arthur, and the terri- 
tory behind it. It has therefore become a symbol and 
its loss a very serious blow to Russian prestige in the 
Far East. To accept Japanese terms and to acknow- 
ledge defeat would be to seal the doom of Russian 
power in China, Persia, and Mongolia, if not further 
north. Every Asiatic would hear and understand the 
significance of the surrender, and the dynasty itself 
could not survive the shock. It is quite certain that 
many thinking Russians, who were anxious for peace 
before, are now convinced that it is impossible at pre- 
sent. The Japanese are no less convinced of this fact, 
and have been certain of it throughout. Anyone who 
has had the opportunity of conversing with representa- 
tive Japanese can ascertain that they were prepared at 
the outset for a war which might be prolonged for five 
years. They are therefore under no illusions, and it 
may be hoped that lookers-on may henceforth cease to 
be more credulous than the protagonists who in this 
instance have seen most of the game. 

The error is due doubtless to the lack of imagina- 
tion we have already commented upon but, the mean- 
ing of Port Arthur to Russia once appreciated, there 
can be no further delusion. Russia may to a great 
extent save her face in Asia, for the present at all 
events, by making it clear that this blow does not 
crush her, and to bring this fact home to the Asiatic 
mind she will strain every nerve. After all why should 
we expect her to act ina different manner from any other 
State? We are not aware of any considerations 
bringing a nation to make peace after a grave blow 
and because of it save two, either that the shock has 
shattered the power of resistance or it has rendered the 
object of the war impossible of attainment. Of the 
former kind were the battles of Waterloo and Sadowa, 
and of the latter the defeat of Cervera and the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown. Now it is clearly absurd to 
refer the loss of Port Arthur by Russia to either of these 
categories. It is a grave disaster that must be blotted 
out by subsequent victory, but it does not of itself 
exclude hope. It is quite inconceivable that Russia 
should give up the game because she has lost one 
important piece upon the board. Already we learn that 
the War Council has resolved on pursuing the war with 
renewed energy, and that reinforcements of troops to the 
number of 200,000 are to be sent to General Kuropatkin 
before the end of February. 

How or when Russia may be likely to accomplish her 
military purpose, if at all, we do not conjecture here. 
Her political obligations in the matter are evident, and 
for the moment they must be so entirely paramount to 
every other consideration that her one object can only 
be to show her stern determination to continue the 
fight. 
vulsions of such magnitude as either to upset the 
Government or to force the withdrawal of troops from 
the frontier to protect authority in the centre of the 
Empire. To suppose such events possible in the pre- 
sent condition of Russia is hopelessly to misappre- 
hend the problem or the feelings of the patriotic 
Russian even when in favour of internal change. 
It is odd that we should readily attribute to them 
sentiments hotly repudiated by the most strenuous 
pro-Boers, the vast majority of whom declared that no 
peace was possible so long as the enemy were in pos- 
session of British territory. Exactly similar reasons to 
those which forbade England to abandon South Africa 
without a life-and-death struggle forbid Russia to 
abandon this war after a defeat which does not paralyse 
her powers of resistance. ‘The fall of Port Arthur will 
not be placed in that category of phenomena even by 
the most sanguine partisan. 


THE NEW PHASE OF THE WAR. 


H !THERTO Port Arthur has exercised a prepon- 

derating influence upon the operations of both the 
Russian and Japanese forces. Though the first objective 
of the Japanese has always been to obtain a decisive 


Nothing can prevent this except internal con- | 


| assault, deprived them to a great extent of the fruits of 


victory. On the other hand, General Kuropatkin has 
been very much hampered in his movements by the 
necessity of attempting to raise the siege by a premature 
advance with inadequate forces. He will now be free 
to operate in accordance with his own strategical ideas. 

We have no definite information as to the strength 
or condition of either army. But the War Council 
have decided to send to General Kuropatkin by the end 
of February 200,000 additional men. His forces will 
thus have been considerably increased and his casual- 
ties from all causes have been made good ; so that his 
battalions will be at their effective strength. Great im- 


. provements have been made in the Trans-Siberian rail- 


way, which has far exceeded the expectations which 
were formed of it. The light rails are being replaced 
by heavy, and, for more than a third of the distance, 
the work has already been completed. . Schemes 
are in preparation for doubling the carrying capacity. 
This could be done by making a railway running through 
fresh country from the west to the east of Siberia, which 
would be the better method, or by placing another line 
by the side of that already existing, which would be 
easier, and more expeditious. A large sum of money 
has already been assigned for this purpose, and the work 
will probably be started as soon as it has been definitely 
settled which course is to be adopted. If these improve- 
ments should be carried out, General Kuropatkin would 
be able to increase his army, and to keep it well supplied. 
The resources of Russia in men, and money are very 
great, and no difficulty would be experienced in 
mobilising sufficient troops to keep it up to strength 
and to make good the losses. 

Field Marshal Oyama will now have at his disposal 
the besieging army, which has been estimated at from 
60,000 to 80,000 men, with a considerable number of 
guns. A garrison of about 10,000 men will have to be 
left at Port Arthur, and the remainder will be available to 


| reinforce the army on the Sha-ho, which can either 


await the Russian attack or assume the offensive as 
soon as the weather permits the resumption of active 
hostilities. After their success at Port Arthur, it is 
not probable that the Japanese will surrender the 
initiative, and adopt a defensive rdéle. The Chinese 
attach such great importance to the possession of the 
sacred city of Mukden that it may safely be presumed 
that the Japanese will lose no time in attempting its 
capture. Both armies are reported to have fortified 
their positions on the Sha-ho so strongly that a frontal 
attack would be impracticable. A turning movement 
is therefore likely to be attempted by one, or both, 
armies. If the operations are limited to the country 
east of the Liau river the Russian right and the 
Japanese left flank are practically secure. Hitherto 
the Japanese have consistently regarded the neutrality 
of China west of the Liau river, and have refrained 
from using the railway from Yin-kau to Sing-min-tung, 
and it may be presumed that they will continue to do so. 
East of Mukden the country is mountainous, but there is 
a road which crosses the Hun river at Shao-chia-po, and 
joins the Mukden-Kharbin main road at Yung-yuang-po, 
thirty-seven miles north of Thieling. Should the 
Japanese be able to contain the Russians in front, and 
threaten their left flank, they might, if successful, 
compel General Kuropatkin to leave his strong position, 
and withdraw towards Kharbin. He could, of course, 
either meet the movement, or make a counter-attack on 
the Japanese right flank. Success must depend upon 
the relative strength and efficiency of the two armies. 
At present both of them are operating on a front per- 
pendicular to the lines communicating with their bases, 
so that, strategically, neither has the advantage. For- 
tunately for the Japanese, the population of the country 
is friendly, so that they are not obliged to leave any 
considerable force to guard their communications. The 
further, however, that they advance from the sea, the 
greater their difficulties must become. 

If General Kuropatkin is able to obtain the number 
of men that he requires, and take the offensive, one of 
his armies could operate from Kirin, which might be 
joined by railway to the Kharbin-Vladivostok line and 
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is already connected with that from Kharbin to Mukden. 
He could then strike at Feng-hwang-chen, andendeavour 
to separate the Japanese forces in Korea from those in 
the Liau-tung Peninsula. If successful, he would have 
to move down the Liau-tung Peninsula, or to the south 
cf Korea, and would be exposed throughout to Japanese 
attacks on his lines of communication. Owing to 
their command of the sea, they could form fresh 
bases, and land troops, at any suitable points on the 


coast, from which they could operate with the certainty | 


of their retreat being secure. Moreover the Kwang- 
tung Peninsula is completely closed by the position at 
Nanshan, which the Japanese could only take with the 
assistance of their fleet. It therefore appears that, 
unless they can regain the command of the sea, it will 
be most difficult for the Russians to drive the Japanese 
out of Korea, or from the Liau-tung Peninsula. They 
may, however, endeavour to wear them out, as their 
resources are much greater than those of Japan. 

Morally, of course, the fall of Port Arthur must 
produce a great effect in the East, as it was looked 
upon as the symbol of Russian power, but the pro- 
longed defence has done much to lessen the loss of 
prestige, which must inevitably attach to the Russian 
arms. Strategically the freedom of movement afforded 
to General Kuropatkin may prove a compensating gain. 
The nation will now be roused to the seriousness of the 
situation, and will redouble its efforts to achieve a suc- 
cess which will redeem the misfortune to its arms. 


EPISCOPAL STATE. 


can on trams and omnibuses is very bad economy for 
the Church. A bishop is a man in high authority, a 
spiritual leader, a general in the Church militant: he 
is not meant to do regimental officer’s work ; he is 
especially intended to take a wide and detached view 
of the field. Does any sane man suppose that the 
physical strain and discomfort of having every evening 
in all weathers to go to meetings and services, often 
far away, at the mercy of omnibuses and trams has no 
effect on the quality of the bishop’s work? Much of 
his work is, or ought to be, purely intellectual: knock- 
ing about in trams and ‘‘’buses’’ may be good for 
observation but certainly not for thought. It is a kind 


| of wear and tear that takes much out of a man in a 


bishop’s position with no kind of return. It is so much 
sheer waste of the Church’s energy. Whether the 
Bishop of London's stable account is open to criticism 
in detail we do not consider, for it does not bear on 
the general question we are discussing whether or nota 


| bishop should keep horses and carriages, or motors. 


| them. 
_a bishop and his work. 


W E pointed out last week that, while the Bishop of | 


London’s balance-sheet disposed of any case 
against him on the ground of personal luxury or excess 
of personal income, it necessarily could not answer the 
greater question whether it was desirable that a certain 
state and style should be imposed on bishops, involving, 
as it must, heavy claims on their incomes. 


In other | 


words a man might fairly say to the Bishop, ‘‘ granting | 


that you have to keep up Fulham and London House 
and assume a style more or less congruous with such 
places, I admit that you show you are not paid too 
highly and that you use your money well ; but I do not 
admit that you ought to have to keep up these great 
places at all ; you would be far better without them, as 
would all the bishops. They should be sold and the money 
given to practical Church work”. We are assuming 
that the objector isa Churchman. The anti-Churchman, 
of course, must necessarily condemn the bishop’s house 
along with the bishop. If he sees no need for a bishop, 
still less will he recognise need for his palace. He 
would sell up all and give to the State. With him we 
have nothing in common; his case we should have to 


But apart from the stable account, there are no doubt 
large sums spent on externals, of which it cannot be 
said that the bishop’s work could not be done without 
Much, however, depends on the conception of 
If he is a person merely to 
conduct ordinations and confirmations, to overlook the 
clerical affairs of his diocese as the incumbent overlooks 
those of his parish, he certainly can do his work without 
any state, and perhaps could do it as well. It may be this 
conception of a bishop is nearer to primitive practice ; 
and we admit readily that many more bishops of this 
kind are wanted, if, as we hold ought to be the case, the 
bishop and not the incumbent is to be the unit of action 
and authority in the daily life of the Church. But it 
is perfectly clear that the bishop now occupies a much 
more prominent position than this, and that if the 
bishops had always remained the simple local pastors 
they may have been at the beginning, a new order 
must have grown up to fulfil wider and larger functions 
of Church government. The truth is that the Anglican 
army either has never developed a certain high necessary 
order of officers, or a lower order has dropped out. 
But as it is, the bishop is expected to do the larger 
work of the higher general. He is meant to take a 
wide survey, to hold his own with the world for the 
Church, to fulfil a national trust, to be a statesman as 
well as a teacher, preacher and priest. Now, if thisis a 
bishop’s proper part, everyone will instinctively expect 
some environment more or less congruous with it. A 


_ bishop who was a sort of mendicant friar might attract 


argue on more elemental grounds than are touched by | 
| practically impossible to do their right work, and we 


this balance-sheet. We are concerned now with the 
honest Churchman who has doubts as to the advisability 
of bishops keeping up all the state covered by the word 
‘* palace”. The word, by the way, is an unfortunate 
heritage, and sometimes rather an unkind sarcasm, 
but it conveniently labels all the accidents of episcopal 
state. 


| Christ’s account. 


In the balance-sheet of the Bishop of London £848 


in round figures are assigned to rates and taxes on 
Fulham and London House, £1,190 to repairs of 
houses, #700 to gardens and farm, and £1,618 to 
stable account, while £5,000 had to be borrowed for 
initial outlay on furniture, involving an 

charge of £135. These are undoubtedly 
sums, representing expenditure incident in the main 
to episcopal state. Strictly we think the stable 


| point, an intellectual focus. 


interest 
large 


account should not be included, for to a bishop | 


of London horses and carriages are no more a 
luxury than they are to a medical practitioner. 
He simply could not do what he does, and could not 
do what he should, without horses and carriages. It 
is no argument to object that suffragans, such as 
Stepney and Kensington, have to do without them. If 
there is an argument at all in the fact, it tells the other 
way. True they have to do without carriages because 
they have not the income to keep them, but their work, 
and therefore the Church, suffers accordingly. That 


the Bishop of Stepney should have to get about as he , 


much attention and for a time hero-worship, he might 
become a saint in popular estimate, he might be admired 
more than ridiculed even by the man of the world, but he 
would find it very difficult to do the work of an eccle- 
siastical statesman. And were the whole bench to 
become the same, we are certain they would find it 


fear they would soon sink into popular disregard. They 
would become mere preachers or mere teachers. The 
man might remain an ascetic and personally keep the 
vows of S. Francis but as a bishop he would want a 
certain environment of state. He would turn it to 
The bishop’s house should be a centre 
of all kinds of activity ; it should be a social rallying 
It should in a sense be 
always open to the clergy of the diocese ; it should in 
some ways be an asylum for stricken and distressed 
members of the Church. We want our bishops to be 
men able to meet and hold their own with the greatest 
and best menin the State. The great ecclesiastic should 
appeal to the national imagination as well as the great 
statesman. Those who indulge themselves without 
restraint may preach as they will on the beauty of 
clerical poverty, but they will not easily convince us 
that a bishop can fulfil all the parts we have enumerated, 
if he lives in a flat in a model block. 


COPYRIGHT AND AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP. 


\ \ JHENEVER Mr. Choate, or his successor at the 

United States Embassy, again addresses an 
assembly of English people bubbling over with affection 
for their American cousins, he might just mention copy- 
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right arrangements between the two nations by way of 
experiment. As humbug is invariably in the ascendent | 
in any such gathering, it would be a change to reality to | 
have a reference to the new Copyright Bill which the | 
House of Representatives has passed, and which is 
ready to be confirmed by the Senate. It is not a rare 
but a very typical example of the absolute contempt | 
shown in American practice for the sentimental wash so | 
copiously poured forth by writers and speakers in | 
England. In political treaties we have had plenty of | 
instances in which British interests have been bartered © 
apparently for the purpose of producing in the American 
mind the same kind of notion about Anglo-Saxon- 
dom and ‘‘cousinship ”’ prevalent on our side, but 
hitherto there has not been much success to record. 
The Americans always keep a grip on the facts that are 
for their advantage, and make no concessions to 
sentimentalities. This has been so in the case of their — 
copyright law. Before the Chace Act in 1891 the works © 
of English authors might be and were often reprinted — 
in America without their receiving any pecuniary benefit. 
English publishers were at liberty to treat American 
authors in the same way ; but as American books were 
not in much demand here the illicit traffic was mainly 
carriedon in America. Four years previously the Berne | 
Convention had established a common international | 
copyright law between the European nations who actu- — 
ally entered into it and those nations who were entitled © 
subsequently to do so, if they chose, without having | 
been originally parties. The United States have not 
entered this copyright union; though their accession 
would at once lead to the disappearance of most of the | 
difficulties about international copyright. 

The Chace Act marked the point, however, where 
they had to make concessions to the views on inter- 
national morality freely expressed as to this parasitical 
living on the products of other nations’ brains. The 
Act gave the President the power by proclamation to 
grant to foreigners, whose laws allowed copyright to 
American authors, the same protection as American 
authors themselves enjoyed in America. But wherever 
this power was exercised, as it was as regards Great 
Britain, conditions were imposed which have always 
been considered unfair by all foreign countries ; and 
especially by Great Britain, whose authors, writing in a 
language which approximates more closely than any 
other to the language of the United States, are naturally 
more affected by these unfair conditions than others. 
If the American writer wants copyright here he simply 
registers his book simultaneously with its registration 
in the States ; and immediately he gets as full protec- 
tion as the Englishman. The English writer to be 
protected must have two copies of his book set up 
by American printers with American type. He may 
not foresee the success of his book here, and without 
some assurance of it he will not care or dare to incur 
the expense and trouble entailed by this provision. He 
has no time allowed to see what is going to happen: 
and if his book does attract a public here, in the | 
meantime he has lost his qualification for American 
copyright. The American publisher and bookseller and © 
American readers get the advantage without his ob- | 
taining any benefit from his circulation there. If it 
were not for the ‘‘ manufacturing clause”’, which was 
inserted into the Chace Act through the influence of the 
Typographical Union, simultaneous production in the 
States and here would be a requirement not unduly | 
burdensome ; registration being, as it is in Great Britain, 
a simple affair. It would certainly be in vain to try to 
obtain its repeal by protestations from this side ; and 
we, in fact, do not see any reason for wishing them to 
be made unless we are prepared to retaliate as ex- 
plained below. It is an intelligible case of Protection 
for an American industry which would be injured by 
British-printed books ousting American-printed books. 
The American consumer would benefit by the imported 
cheap goods; but the producers of similar goods, 
authors and printers, would suffer ; and the American 
fiscal system generally is founded on the basis that the 
producers’ interests are to be taken into consideration. 

Free trade for British books in America is as un- 
likely as free trade in ordinary industrial products ; 
and the question which has been raised by the corre- 
spondence in the ‘‘Standard” is whether the British 


j 
| 


_ on American opinion. 


copyright law should be amended by a similar clause to 
that in the American copyright law. Mr. DouglasSladen 
who initiated the correspondence, Mr. Rider Haggard 
and Sir Conan Doyle, each thinks that this is the course 
that ought to be followed if any effect is to be wrought 
Their attitude is precisely that 
of tariff reformers who hope by retaliatory measures in 
defence of our own producers to introduce a really free 
exchange of copyright books between Great Britain and 
the States. They all believe this amendment of our 
copyright law would have this effect. So must anyone 


_ who has grasped the idea that under the present general 


trade system you cannot get privileges unless you are 


_ prepared to deny privileges to those who do not treat 


you fairly. There is plenty of room for retaliation in 
the British book market as against the American ; so 
that an argument sometimes used by free traders has 
no force here. Many classes of American books are 
serious competitors with English books. American 
psychological, medical, scientific, pedagogic, and school 


_ books are in great repute here; sociological books are 


almost an American monopoly and books on economics 
are popular. There are even American novels published 


here which rival some of our own fiction in circu- 


lation. It cannot be doubted that if retaliation were 
decided on there would be sufficient material for it to 
work with. But there is an alternative plan which 
seems to be most in favour with the ‘‘ Standard’s”’ 
correspondents and has been brought into present con- 
sideration by the Bill for altering the American copyright 
law now awaiting the sanction of the Senate. Although 
the ‘‘manufacturing clause” would still press with 


undue weight on British authors, they have always 


declared that an extension of time for securing American 
copyright after a book’s appearance here would re- 
move their greatest grievances. With amazement and 
anger, therefore, they learn that the alteration in 
American law proposes to extend this boon to the 
authors of every nationality who have already any 
American copyright at all, but not to authors of British 
nationality. The clause runs thus: The author or the 
proprietor of a book published in a foreign language 
belonging to a nation extending similar privileges 
to the United States shall have in the United States 
the right of copyright in an English translation or 
dramatisation made within twelve months after the 
first publication of the book in the foreign country. 
British authors are to be subjected to what Mr. 
Douglas Sladen aptly calls the least-favoured nation 
clause as regards copyright. The States have listened 
to the representations of other countries as to the 
grievances of their authors, but have disregarded the 
equally serious disabilities under which British authors 
are placed. In all probability we must ascribe their 
success and our rebuff to the fact of our being com- 
mitted to the free-trade principle in copyright, as 
in every other branch of international dealing, and 
that we produce the impression on foreign nations 
that whatever their action may be, we shall not ven- 
ture to grant our own citizens any rights which we 
do not also grant to theirs. The foreign nations now 
benefited under the Bill have no such scruples ; and it 
would be a reasonable apprehension in the States that 


_ the method of retaliation suggested by the ‘‘ Standard’s ” 


correspondents already mentioned would be applied 
by them, if something were not done to remove their 
cause of complaint. The practical question for British 
authors now is whether representations to the States 
will procure for them equal rights with those proposed 
to be granted to foreigners. If there is any probability 
of equality being conferred by this method, it would 
certainly be the best way out of the difficulty. While 
British authors were under the same disadvantages as 
foreigners their grievance was real but not invidious 
and humiliating, as it will be if the Bill passes in its 
present form. Now they have special cause for protest 
and resentment which would find a natural and justifi- 
able expression in withdrawing from American authors 
and publishers the rights of publishing here on so much 
more favourable terms than those on which British 
authors publish in America. 
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THE WISDOM OF LORD ROBERTS. 


MID chaos in our military councils, and confusion 
. in the public mind, a few words from one who 
was recently Commander-in-Chief of the British army 
should be opportune and might do good. But, with all 
the exuberant praise of a portion of the daily press, we 
cannot say that Lord Roberts’ article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 


ment of reserve officers might be obtained. Yet in 


Century” helps us either in its comparison between the | 


old and the modern army, or in suggestions for any 
new and practicable policy in the present deadlock. 
It hardly contains an original idea ; and its whole con- 
ception is small and poor. Writing of the army as it 
was when he joined it, Lord Roberts from his long 
and varied experience should have been able to teach 
us some sound and even interesting lessons. But 
except for some remarks on the Indian army in the 
Mutiny and some description of the little known inci- 
dent usually described as ‘‘the White Mutiny”, we 
have hardly been allowed anything at first hand on this 
period. As Lord Roberts spent the first forty years of 
his military career in India, it is only natural he should 
know comparatively little about the home army policy 
of this time. But we certainly expected to find some- 
thing more than a bald catalogue of facts mainly 
culled from Sir Robert Biddulph’s recent work ‘‘ Lord 
Cardwell at the War Office”. In fact this part of the 
article is little else than a colourless handbook to 
Sir Robert's valuable work. No enlightening com- 
parison between the army of fifty years ago and the 
army of to-day is even attempted; and the greater 
part, except in its style, might easily have been 
written by any moderately well-informed journalist in 
Fleet Street. 

Lord Roberts is of course eminently qualified to 


another place he lays stress on the necessity in these 
days of wide dispersion on the battlefield, of our pos- 
sessing the most highly trained officers. But we do not 
see how his scheme, if scheme it can be called, is going 
to help us to get them. 


THE CITY. 


 hegweril last was the customary holiday on the 
Stock Exchange at the opening of the New 


_ Year, and members returned to business on Tuesday 


expectant and perhaps somewhat apprehensive. The 


fall of Port Arthur had been anticipated for so many 


speak of the changes in tactics resulting from our , 


recent war experiences; and some of his remarks on 
the necessity for efficiency are pertinent though not 
new. But he fails altogether to tell us in what 
practicable form his ideals of efficiency could be 
realised. All the old platitudes, uttered over and over 
again, are once more set forth. We must get better 
men by the grant of increased pay, and we must pro- 
vide some more certain means of obtaining employment 
for men when their period of service is over. 
ever, has of late been largely increased ; and in the new 
conditions of service the private soldier can, if he 
extends his engagement, earn a clear 1s. 6d. a day, as 
well as 5d. a day for messing and other incidental 
expenses—a rate which compares very favourably with 
that now current in the labour market. We donot see 
how it is practicable to do any more in this direction at 
present. Indeed we are convinced that we are not 
likely to tap a really different class by any increase of 
pay short of a prohibitively expensive rate. Employ- 
ment for men after they leave the colours is a 
perennial source of difficulty in a country where 
the State does not manage great public institutions 
like railways ; and while we have every sympathy with 
Lord Roberts’ aims in this respect, we fear the diffi- 
culty is well-nigh insoluble. His views on conscription, 
as applied to this country, are not very clear. He 
deprecates the system, maintaining that it is incom- 
patible with the conditions of such an army as ours, 
which even in peace-time has a large number of units 
serving abroad. But a little further on he warns the 
nation that in order to free itself from the inconveniences 
of conscription, it must, through the medium of in- 
creased pay and better opportunities for obtaining civil 
employment for discharged soldiers, obtain the ** right 
class of men” for the army; and must insist that all 
able-bodied men should ‘ undergo such a modicum of 
training as will make them useful as soldiers when 
called upon by the country for personal service in time 
of need”. This, if it means anything, means a form 
of conscription. The result much depends on what 
is meant by what is later on alluded to as *‘ some kind 
of military training in his youth "—a vague description 


which might imply anything, and which in practice | 


would probably only result in a kind of inferior volun- 
teer. Vague as is his general attitude on this question, 
it is vaguer still as to the provision of a satisfactory 
reserve of officers. He maintains that by means of this 


compulsory ** modicum of training”, a proper comple- . 


weeks that when it became an accomplished fact there 
seemed to be no very positive opinion as to the likely 
effect on the Paris Bourse although the attitude of our 
French friends in such an event had been discussed 
from every standpoint during the past few months. In 
the result there was really no flurry—instead Paris 
bought rather than sold on Tuesday ; a certain amount 
of Russian bonds were put on the market it is true, 
but Russian financial operations are so cleverly con- 
trived and the market so carefully nursed by the 
responsible authorities that the net result is a drop 
of } per cent. only on quotations for the week. On 
Wednesday however rumours were in circulation that 
a serious hitch had occurred in the preparations for the 
flotation of the new Russian loan in Berlin and the tone 
of our markets quickly reflected the news which 
received temporary endorsement from the selling which 
undoubtedly emanated from Germany: the rumours 
were denied later and certainly appear to be without 
foundation. 

The gilt-edged markets have been extremely busy 


' mainly in the arrangements for paying off the Bank the 
_ heavy sums borrowed to carry over the new year and 


Pay, how- | 


the details of the settlement. The announcement of 
the issue by tender at a minimum price of £88 1os. per 
cent. of £6,000,000 Guaranteed 2} per cent. Irish 
Land Stock has also given the consol dealers plenty 
of occupation. The issue has not been unlooked for of 
course, but the usual grumblers are in evidence, and 
one hears the complaints of ‘‘ unsuitable time”’, ‘* too 
much to bring out at once” and so on. But good 
buying has taken place in spite of the malcontents and 
a premium of 1} established over the minimum price ; 
we should suggest a tender price of about £89 15s. to 
those of our readers who may propose to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. The statement is current 
that the loan of 4 10,000,000 on behalf of the Transvaal 
Colony which was guaranteed by the influential South 
African financial houses is shortly to be issued and 
there is talk also of further local loans and colonial 
issues. From all this it is argued that money will not 
be so cheap during the opening months of the year as 
anticipated. 

Home Railway stocks have been in demand, Brighton 
Deferred and North-Western having been chiefly 
noticeable. The Brighton Company are seeking fresh 
borrowing powers to the extent of about £1,000,000 
and although no details are yet known it is believed 
the issue will take the form of a convertible preference 
stock; the London, Tilbury and Southend Railway 
have also taken steps to enlarge their capital by 
£150,000 and to issue 450,000 debenture stock. 

Among foreign railways Buenos Ayres and Rosario 
stock has been largely bought and the preference shares 
of the Argentine North-Eastern have also been in 
demand mainly on rumours of an amalgamation ; whilst 
the latter is quite likely to have a sharp rise it must not 
be regarded save as a good speculation, but to others 
who do not object to a risk of this nature the chance 
of a quick profit is in their favour. 

The South African mining market has been rather 
dull as a consequence of some sellings from Paris and 
also because the professional operators have helped 
themselves rather freely in anticipation of a big public 
demand at the opening of the year. This demand has 
not been so great as expected and a reaction has re 
sulted from the pruning which has taken place. There 
is however nothing to alter the opinion which is held 
by very competent judges that the steady improvement 
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jn the output together with the more satisfactory com- 
mercial conditions throughout South Africa must result 
in an active market in the representative South African 
shares. 

The introduction of the Lace Proprietary Mines has 
taken place during the past week and we notice that a 
great show is made of the farm Droogefontein in the 
Eastern Rand. But unless we are mistaken this is the 
farm which was under option for several years to two 
well-known South African finance houses, and after 
careful examination finally rejected by them. It must 
be remembered that this portion of the Rand has 
always been the subject of keen dispute as to the 
direction and depth of the reef—many engineers of 
established reputation hold that it does not extend so 
far north. Assuming this theory is correct it is 
possible that a counterbalance may be found as 
far as the Lace Proprietary is concerned in the 
remaining farms which are situate well to the south. 
The proposition is areasonable speculation at a moderate 
price and by this we mean that intending purchasers 
should not buy at the inflated prices immediately follow- 
ing the introduction of the shares: such prices are sus- 
tained for a time to establish the market. 


THE WAYS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


WE have recently received from various insurance 

companies a number of calendars, blotters, 
diaries and other productions, which some antiquated 
tradition seems to require insurance companies to dis- 
tribute at the close of each year. The money wasted by 
each company in this way is not very considerable, but 
the production of these monstrosities is typical of much 
that is detrimental to the progress of insurance com- 
panies. The managers decide that a certain number of 
calendars are required, and that the cost is to be limited 
to a specified sum ; whereupon estimates are obtained 
from a number of printers, who deluge the office with 
designs. 


which more bad taste is crowded into a small space 
than on any other occasion. The directors solemnly 


consider the relative demerits and, to judge by results, | 


usually select the most objectionable production. 

_ These things are presumably intended as an adver- 
tisement of the company, and the same inability to 
make a successful appeal to the public in choosing a 
calendar is exhibited in nearly all other advertisements 
and publications issued by insurance companies. The 
prospectus of a Life office, for instance, which might 
be made a quite interesting document, is nearly always 
supremely unattractive and usually unintelligible except 
to those who are well acquainted with insurance 
matters. The average actuary has a moderate ac- 
quaintance with elementary mathematics and some 
notions of insurance law. The prospectus exhibits his 
knowledge of these subjects, with the further drawback 
that the legal aspects are overhauled by the solicitors 
of the company with results that scarcely tend to 
lucidity. Sometimes the inspector of agents is invited 


to express his opinion of the draft prospectus ; being | 


more or less in touch with outside work he tries to get 
the whole thing altered and put into intelligible popular 
language, but usually meets with very little encourage- 
ment Or success. 

The fact is that the great majority of British Life 
offices are managed by actuaries, who have no know- 
ledge of outside work and are utterly unable to present 


the wares which they have for sale in an attractive , 


fashion. 
offices has resulted in the extremely strong financial 
Position of most British assurance companies, and we 


should be sorry to see English offices adopt the American | 
custom of placing a business hustler at the head | 


of affairs, and relegating the actuary to the position of 
calculating machine in chief. But among British com- 
panies too much importance is generally attached to 
the actuary. His acquaintance with the not very 


recondite mysteries of actuarial formule is an obvious | 


Proof that he knows something of which the outside 
Man is ignorant, hence the actuary is regarded as 
Superior to the agent or the inspector of agents. It is 


At some board meeting in the summer or | 
early autumn there is an exhibition of these designs, at | 


Doubtless the control of actuaries over Life | 


not so easily demonstrated that the outside man, by 
long practical experience, has acquired knowledge of 
vastly greater value than any text-book can supply. 
| His experience makes him many-sided and able to deal 
| effectively with all classes of people. A little mathema- 
tical training, combined with an even smaller proportion 
of legal knowledge, accompanied by perpetual clerical 
work indoors, tends, on the other hand, to narrow the 
views of the ordinary head office official. Yet the 
narrow-minded actuary normally holds a higher posi- 
tion than the broader-minded outside man, and the 
former dominates the latter, not merely in actuarial 
questions, in which this is quite appropriate, but in the 
| general management of the business and the methods 
adopted for reaching the public. 
' There are several British offices in which the state of 
_ things we have described does not exist. Sometimes 
| the actuaries are men who have themselves had outside 
| experience, and occasionally they are men who have the 
good sense deliberately to set aside their own judgments 
in favour of the more trustworthy opinions of those who 
have had a wider experience. The majority of British 
companies, however, would work much more effectively 
if, on most practical questions of management, as dis- 
tinct from actuarial and investment matters, they 
would consult their agency managers rather than their 
actuaries. 


THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


| 3 week in discussing Mrs. Craigie’s ‘‘ Artistic 
Life” I left over for this week the question of the 
| interpretative artist. If Mrs. Craigie desired to give 
_ sound advice to parents she had much better have left 
' alone the question of the creative artist. The creative 
artist is necessarily a genius and rare ; very good inter- 
| pretative artists may be simply people of talent and 
certainly are not rare. A genius is an irresistible force 
| —and it may be remarked that irresistible forces are 
_ not easily stopped—whereas your person of talent is 
often timorous and more frequently in need of encourage- 
ment than the reverse. While it is idle to oppose the 
genius, who generally begins or ends by making a fool 
of himself, it may often be worth while to encourage the 
mere man of talent who, once put on the right road, may 
| generally be trusted to look after himself. I take it 
| that any men and women who purpose becoming the 
parents of geniuses contemplate a very rash act which 
may land them in a sea of difficulties, while simply to 
be the parents of talented young persons, who carry off 
prizes at school, carries no responsibility. Advice to 
the parents of geniuses is valueless ; to the parents of 
talented young persons it may be of value. Mrs. 
Craigie addressed herself to fathers and mothers of 
the geniuses; I, more and yet less ambitious, will 
say something for the parents of the talented young 
persons whose talent is for music. 

Unless a man is rich, he ought to be regarded as a 
criminal if he permits his sons or daughters to become 
musicians. He must be rich, else he cannot give his 
children the musical education that will enable them to 
compete with their foreign rivals. That education 
cannot be had in England. It is true we have a few 

_ good teachers, but they are fully occupied and cannot 
| spare much time for even the most talented of their 
| pupils ; and in England there are not the compensations 
to be found abroad in the shape of incessant concerts 
and opera performances at low prices. The bulk of the 
teachers here do not endeavour to make artists : it is not 
worth their while. Look at the advertisements in the mu- 
sical papers and you will quickly see what is worth while. 
‘Dr. X. Y. Z. Oxon. gives lessons by correspondence 
in harmony, counterpoint &c. Latest successes ”—and 
then follows a list of successes made by the pupils in 
the examinations of various institutions that exist 
chiefly by examining. That is the one object of Eng- 
lish music-teaching : to enable the pupils to pass ex- 
| aminations and stick letters after their names. A 
_ teacher who tries to inspire his pupils with enthusiasm 
and make artists of them—he is not wanted: not 
wanted, at any rate, sufficiently to let him earn a liveli- 
hood. Consequently young musicians who wish to 
learn the business are forced to go abroad. In London 
the student receives one or two lessons a week—each 
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lesson occupying the enormous space of time of twenty 
minutes—and goes his way and is subject to no further 
musical influences. On the Continent, even in the 
towns where the conservatoires are very small, he is 
never out of the musical atmosphere: if he is 
not at his lessons or practising, he is listening 
to music or talking about it. It is for this 
eason that the ordinary Continental musician is un- 
doubtedly superior to the Englishman. Besides having 


very small; and yet singers are bound to accept 


them to keep their names before the provincial public. 
After making some little reputation they can earna 
living by racing about the country, spending a third of 
their time in railway trains and stations. To go abroad 
and secure a place in a foreign opera house is hardly 
practicable for most. A perfect acquaintance with 


' some foreign tongue is required, and there is an 


received better lessons he has lived for years in music ; | 


he is quite familiar with the masterpieces ; Handel and 
Bach are not the last things in musicfor him. Scarcely 


any of our English musicians have lived in music ; it | 


would be easy to find a dozen cathedral organists whose 


acquaintance with Beethoven’s quartets is of the | 


slightest ; music for them is Handel, Bach, Mendelssohn. 
Harmony, counterpoint, so much a lesson, and so many 
brilliant successes in valueless examinations. The day’s 
work done, they go to bed and, let us hope, sleep 
soundly. 

So, I say, the singer or player who wants to become 
an artist must study abroad. That means a consider- 
able expense although foreign teachers are accustomed 


to comparatively small fees and do not wish to keep up | 


big establishments in Kensington. 
rations, by the way, are one of the curses of music in 
England. Brahms, who was well off, was content to 
live in the humblest possible way in Vienna ; and the 
everyday German professor does not waste his time in 
earning money to be spent on entertaining princes and 
dukes.) But this expense is only the beginning. A 
singer may perhaps after a few lessons eke out a 
precarious livelihood by occasional engagements at the 
concerts of provincial or suburban choral societies ; 
but nowadays a pianist or fiddler must have an extra- 
ordinary technique to get so much as a hearing. 
Years upon years must be spent in acquiring 
that technique, and even then the public and the 
agents will scarcely listen to you unless it is 
recorded that you have worked under some celebrated 
master. Few, very few, who have started poor have 
succeeded in passing through this stage. My first 
advice to the executive artist is to be born rich: you 


will be able to pay for your lessons and the public will | 


be much more likely to come to hear you when it is 
known that you need not play for a livelihood. The 


most frightful expense of all is that incurred in getting | 
| Mr. George Meredith, of Miss Mary Anderson, of Mrs. 


yourself launched ; the agents’ fees, the advertising, 


(These social aspi- 


immense amount of prejudice against English singers 
both in Germany and France. Still, in both countries 
Americans have succeeded, and some daring English 
spirits may do the same. 

In the musical profession in England there are a few 
prizes not of the largest ; but for the largest number of 
interpretative artists the life is one of drudgery—the 
drudgery of learning, the drudgery of pushing oneself 
into notice, and after all the continual drudgery of 
playing or singing just the music the public wants. I 
recommend no one to enter such a profession unless he 
or she loves music to such a degree that the drudgery 
is a pleasure. Joun F. Runciman. 


WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE ACADEMY.—I, 


Death the Judgment.” The modern scientific 

+ attitude towards art results in treatment for an 
artist as awful and unsparing as the religious vision of 
a day of judgment, when all that a man has done, good 
or bad, shall be displayed. The exhibition of Watts’s 
work at the Academy is of this terrific kind. Un- 
doubtedly the leading idea of the exhibition was to do 
an act of homage, to show the great man as well as he 
could be shown. But interfering with this artistic 
object, which might very well be the only one in the 
year succeeding an artist’s death, the scientific idea 
claimed its due, declaring that all history, everything 
that can be put upon the record is sacred, that all a man 
does or says or composes is a document and must be 
preserved for study in a complete edition of successes 
and failures. No doubt, therefore, it was too much to 
expect that this memorial exhibition should represent 
not a process but a result, cut out the doubtful things 
that do not make for glory or delight, and show the 


_ gold as far as possible purged of dross. 


the thousand and one things it is necessary to pay— | 


these eat up large sums of money, and then, at the 
end, the prospect of earning bread and butter is of the 
poorest. No English pianist or violinist can earn a 
living by playing in England ; the only foreigners who 
gain by giving concerts here are those who have long 
had European reputations. 

So much for would-be solo players. As for 
orchestral players, it cannot be too clearly understood 
that for the majority the life is a miserable one and the 
earnings precarious. In London especially it is highly 
disagreeable. Rents in the’ vicinities of the London 
concert halls are high, and bandsmen are not highly 
paid: hence they have to live mainly in the suburbs. 


This involves starting early for concerts and returning | 
centres with ‘‘A Patient Life of Unrequited Toil”, 


late—indeed I would just as soon drive an omnibus as 
be a bandsman. They have to do a good deal of odd 
teaching, play occasionally for small societies—do any- 
thing in fact to make both ends meet ; and then when 
they grow old they are superseded by active young 
men and their place is the theatre or music-hall at a 
miserable salary. 

A pianist, violinist, organist, every instrumentalist, 
must teach in England. Even in Londop the number 
of orchestral concerts is comparatively small, and in 
the provinces there is scarcely any music whatever. 
Even an organist cannot make a livelihood by playing 
the organ, the salaries attached to most church posts 
being ridiculously low. Singers have a better chance 
though I should think a long time before advising 
anyone to take up singing as a profession. There 
is no grand opera where they may hope to earn 
large fees; and as for concert work, there is an 
enormous amount of blacklegging done by amateurs 
und teachers who seek to advertise themselves. 
The fees pad even by large chorvl societies are 


Well, let us admit that both requirements had to be 
satisfied ; that it was necessary to include the portrait of 


Crawshay, the ‘‘ Love Steering the Boat of Humanity ”, 
the ‘‘Faith, Hope and Charity”, to take a few at 
random from the unlucky pieces, because there they 
were, undoubtedly by Watts. Admit that the severe 
conscience of the public will not allow it to take its 
pleasure without all this, would it not be possible to 
arrange the exhibition so as to have all this in reserve 
without defeating the chief object quite so much? As 
it is, neither object is attained, for the chronological 
order, promised at first, is not kept to, and there 
are necessarily many gaps ; and on the other hand the 
arrangement does not lead up to a climax of impressive- 


' ness. The proportion of fine things is higher in the 


first gallery than in any other, and in the great gallery 
there is too much that is depressing. The wall which 


flanked by ‘‘ Maud” and another portrait, has very 
little on it that would not be better away. 

Now I contend that in this gallery should have been 
brought together the pick of the whole collection, and 
only the pick, including all periods, and that the way of 
the visitor should have been made straight to this select 
gallery, and in it the power and glory of the painter 
exalted and enjoyed with as little alloy as possible. 
Works that are complete and beautiful of their time like 
the early ‘‘Portrait of the Artist’s Father”, and 
‘‘Aurora” would be here, and others of the prime like 
the ‘‘Countess of Lytton”, the ‘‘ Jacob and Esau”, 
the ‘‘ Bianca”, the “‘ Burne-Jones”, and so on. And 
the later time would be as carefully winnowed. Then 
round about this select gallery of all periods, the other 
pictures and drawings, the partial successes, and, if it 
must be so, the failures, would be arranged in strict order 
of time for the curious to study. But if this were done 


| it should be done once for all as completely as possible, 


by filling in the gaps of missing pictures with photo- 
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graphs, including photographs of those that had been 
placed in the gallery of honour. Then people whose 
business or pleasure it is to trace the history of pro- 
duction would have the story spread out before them, 
and the catalogue, in a finally revised form, would be 
the nucleus for that full and dated list of work which 
is so difficult to establish as the years go on. 

So much on the general scheme and arrangement of 
such exhibitions ; the present one, third of a series of 
Watts collections, adds a certain amount of un- 
familiar material, including several pieces of great 
beauty or of historical interest. About one of the 
latter pieces, the ‘‘ Caractacus”’, there is some con- 
fusion in the biographical notice prefixed to the 
catalogue. Lord Northbourne sends what remains 
from the first, or cartoon competition at Westminster. 
No. 92 appears to be a smaller version of the whole 
design, not a ‘‘ fragment”: Nos. 93, 96 and 125 are 
fragments, parts of the full-sized cartoon enlarged from 
this design. The date of this competition should be 
1843, not ‘‘ 1842”, as the writer of the notice gives it. 
Further on he speaks of the 1847 competition as the 
“third”; it was the fourth, two fresco competitions 
having intervened. In this fourth Watts was success- 
ful with his ‘‘ Alfred inciting his Subjects to prevent the 
Landing of the Danes”. ‘‘The cartoon”’, the notice 
says, ‘‘ was bought by the Government’”’, but the piece 
was not a cartoon, but an immense and remarkable oil 
painting. I have elsewhere called attention to it: it 
hangs in a committee-room of the House of Lords, and 
it is a pity that it was not obtained for the present 
exhibition, for hardly anyone appears to have seen it. 

The ‘‘Time and Oblivion” (36) followed closely on 
this, but the period between the ‘‘ Caractacus” and 
‘* Alfred ”, of the years spent in Italy, is very meagrely 
represented. Perhaps it was not possible to obtain the 
portraits and drawings from Holland House. Two 
portraits of the ’fifties, the portrait of the artist (9g), and 
the ‘‘ Sisters” (43) represent what may be called for 
distinction’s sake a Florentine phase, the result perhaps 
of the experiments in fresco. But if these belong to 
the ‘‘Caractacus” and ‘‘ Alfred”’ line, the ‘‘ Life’s 
Illusions” of 1849 (at the Tate) took up again the earlier 
line, where the ‘‘ Aurora” of 1842 had leftit. To com- 
plete the story of the big mural paintings of the early 
time photographs of the Bowood work should be here 
(a sketch, No. 107, represents it), of the Lincoln’s Inn 
and church paintings, and of the splendid illustration of 
Boccaccio now at the Tate. 

Among the portraits of the prime an unfamiliar 
example is the ‘‘ Countess of Lytton” of 1862 (19) 
already mentioned. Here a lovely colour-scheme and 
texture are carried through unfalteringly. Less am- 
bitious than many others, this is more complete. On 
the other hand the large number of drawings accumu- 
lated in the Water Colour Room proves how necessary 
colour was to stimulate the artistic vision in Watts. 
One or two of these, the ‘‘ Thoby Prinsep” (86) and 
the ‘‘F. W. Gibbs” (127) for example, are carefully 
and scrupulously carried out, but are dull in character ; 
the greater number show little feeling for scale, use of 
material, character of line, or form itself. 

This contrast between mastery and comparative im- 
potence may lead us back to a portrait, only men- 
tioned so far, that is one of the most surprising and 
puzzling in the exhibition, the one described as 
“**Portrait of the Artist’s Father, 1836”, when Watts 
was nineteen. If the date is right, and even if it is 
only approximately right, this painting means that 
Watts as a boy or a youth could touch mastery in the 
school, let us say, of Lawrence. To tell the truth, 
there are very few of the portraits that compare with 
it in sensitiveness of drawing. Later work surpasses 
it, of course, in originality or grandeur of conception ; 
the “‘ Tennyson”, for example, of 1864, with its power 
of making a person formidable and monumental, but 
it is only occasionally that these later conceptions are 
matched with the close and delicate regard for the 
forms of the subject and perfection in the manner 
chosen that we find here. It stands by itself of its 
time : the somewhat later portraits grouped about it 
are not comparable, and the work of ten or thirteen 
years later, asin the ‘‘ Cassavetti ” (44) is flatly inferior. 
A picture like this puts us close on the secrets of an 


artist’s production. What is the history by which the 
author of this tenderly modelled mouth and these expres- 
sive eyes came to produce the mouth and eyes of No. 8 
which hangs near, features that are mere rough con- 
ventional symbols? The answer is not a loss in 
general capacity ; it is a change of direction, a change 
of ideas and aims by which a man deliberately shuts 
the door on desirable things he once could do, and 
cannot find his way back to them. At any later time 
Watts had the capacity to draw like this if his mind would 
have allowed him the necessary simplicity and concentra- 
tion at the point demanded. But two ideals rendered this 
difficult, the ideal of a very broad and heroic form, of 
which the ‘‘ Aspiration” is an ineffectual symbol, but of 
which we get a more fortunate hint in the “‘ Mrs. Percy 
Wyndham ” ; and the other ideal of rich colours and 
textures. These ideas of superhuman form and rich 
colour and texture were to absorb him so much that 
in a great part of his work delicate plasticity was to 
fall out between them, leaving a general grandiose 
statement of form and an integument of colour or 
texture hanging loosely about it. The ‘‘ Physical 
Energy” gives us an extreme instance in_ its 
rudely indicated rhythm and its rotten surface, 
with a gap between. In the ‘‘ Esau” and ‘‘ Jacob and 
Esau” there is a stand made by sober plastic, perhaps 
under the influence of Stevens’s ‘‘ Isaiah” ; in the later 
work we get gorgeous passages of colour in sea or sky, 
like that of the ‘‘ Progress’’, Blake-like upward streams 
of figures like the ‘‘Cain”, the ‘‘ Creation”’, and the 
‘*Denunciation ” of Adam and Eve, or the apocalyptic 
‘*Riders”, splendid in their general inspiration, but 
with an impatience in the inflated or rudely chopped 
shapes of figures and draperies that communicates itself 
to the paint in ugly plasterings. The art of Watts’s age 
was a sunset comparable with Turner’s, a passion of 
colour and of vastitude, with an extravagant develop- 
ment of personal taste in form. 
D. S. MacCo.t. 


PATRIOTISM. 


(From the Russian of LERMONTOV.) 


LOVE my country, though in such strange fashion 
No reasons of the mind must rule this passion. 
Her dear blood-purchased glory, 
The calm that best her haughty trust beseems, 
Her dark and ancient day of hallowed story : 
Tis none of these that prompts my happier dreams. 


I love her steppe (I know not why it is) 
Better, the steppe and the cold silences ; 
Forests that wave illimitable and free ; 
And riverfloods big brimming like a sea. 
And O a sleigh that posts 
Along a byway track—and unaware 
You meet a tardy beam that pricks the proof 
Shadow of night (the spirit of hearth and roof 
Far out upon the air !) 
The trembling fire some wretched hovel boasts ! 


Give me the smoke of stubblefields alight : 
A caravan of nomad wains that winds 

Across the enormous weald ; 
And on the hill, in the dun fallowfield, 

A pair of stems, two birches glistening white! 

I take such joy as many men know not, 

To see a barnfloor heaped, a straw-thatched cot, 
A window and the carven shutter-blinds, 


Some dewy holiday evening I'll sit by 

To watch them dance, long hours, nor tire—not I— 
Of the trampling and the whistling : how it glads 
The heart to hear their talk, these tipsy lads! 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 
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COWPER THE CASTAWAY. 


OWPER has come out in various new dresses of 
late years. He has been titivated, end-papered, 
and selected in favour of a generation that, we fear, 
does not know him. He has been smartened and 
brought up to date. One does not know what the 
effect of this in circulation has been. Perhaps he has 
gained some new sympathisers he would have lacked 
otherwise. Some who read Cowper’s poems have a 
sentiment that favours the old editions. There are, 
fortunately for the booksellers, a great many people 
who set far more store by the present style of book 
production than by that of seventy or a hundred 
years ago. The pictures to their view are better, the 
bindings gayer and prettier; they think the little old 
editions, most of these long before now the dingier for 
age and wear and tear, look shabby on the shelf or 
the table. There are ungrateful owners of the little 
books of poetry published of old with the plates of 
Stothard or Kauffman—Bell’s Poets of Great Britain 
‘*complete from Chaucer to Churchill”, for instance— 
who would gladly replace these by a row of reprints 
on India paper illustrated by artists of to-day, and 
introduced in the fashion. Others there are quite in- 
diferent to the copy or edition: feeling for a title- 
page is unintelligible to them: all they require is 
convenient size and decent print. For illustration, 
they would as soon have a half-tone as the finest 
stipple work of Bartolozzi. It would be ungracious 
to gird at folk who hold these views. We are in 
their debt. Thanks to them we can be epicures on 
the lean purse. True, we cannot with such a purse 
read our favourites in those rare and choice copies 
the beautiful title-pages of which contain no reference 
to edition; but happily there is still an abundance of 
old editions to be had at the stall for a song, books 
of which the collector has no need. How much the 
old copy of a favourite author is enhanced, if it has 
been in your family time out of mind! The old book- 
plate, the faint, formal handwriting on the flyleaf, these 
may appeal to you even when the book has been 
bought at a stall: an aroma far more delicate clings 
to the page when the book has come down to you 
through generations. I have always read Cowper in 
such a little old copy published soon after his death: 
hence perhaps in some degree the distaste for what 
look to some like bedizened Cowpers. But, apart from 
personal feeling of the kind, are not such poems as 
The Sofa” or ** The Winter Evening” rather over- 
dressed in modern fashionable attire ? 


‘* Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And, while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column——” 


There can be no driving a brisk trade in the reprint 
market with such ware as this. Better let the sofa 
stand where it did in the old time. This furniture is 
hopelessly out of date. It is falling to pieces, perish- 


| done his task exceedingly well. 


The editor of a work 
such as this,’ which has taken years to prepare for 
press, and great labour in detail, often finds himself 
cumbered with many notes. He has hardly the heart 
to discard them ; the result is the reader suffers. But 
Mr. Wright is never otiose with his references and 
comment, and his preface and introduction are simple 
and sensible. The printing of the book was entrusted 
to Messrs. Constable at the Edinburgh University Press 
—hence praise is superfluous. 

No man can write his least eventful day, and ‘‘no 
one can write it for him on earth’; but, as lives 
and letters go, here is a book surely which shows the 
man as clearly as it is humanly possible to see him 
through printed or written matter. Supplement the 
letters with a few of the poems, and you feel you have 
as lifelike a portrait of Cowper, as after reading 
Trelawny you have of Shelley, or, after reading the 
**Compleat Angler” and the ‘‘ Lives”, of Walton. 
Cowper, with his fatal voices and the menace ‘‘actum 


de te—periisti”—it sounds just like a quotation 


ing of neglect as surely as that which it was Miss | 


Haversham’s grotesque pleasure to sit amid. Nearly 
all Cowper's poems which were destined to be read 
with sympathy by the twentieth century, and the latter 
part of the nineteenth, are held in Palgrave’s Antho- 
logy. There is of course one exception, a supreme 
exception. If Shelley's ‘* Then what is life, I cried 
” be the most moving last line in English poetry, 
what ranks as the most moving first line? It is hard 


to imagine anyone who feels poetry at all, and knows | 


about the anguish of Cowper's life, disputing his claim 
to pre-eminence in this : 


** Oh that those lips had language. Life has pass‘d 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last.” 


The tears are here of the divine despair of which another 
wrote. 

What that life and its anguish were one gets a far 
clearer notion than one had before from reading the 


collection of Cowper’s letters which Mr. Thomas | 


Wright has arranged and edited.* Mr. Wright has 


* “ The Correspondence of William Cowper.” Arranged by Thomas 


Wright. 4 vols. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1904. £3 3s. net. | leisure. 


from a Latin prose paper in Smalls—would have been 
a grand subject for the anatomy of Burton. The dream 
smote him at the prime of life and haunted him till his 
death. Yet one does not doubt that at Olney and at 
Weston there were many days for him on the whole 
serene, steeped in that refined joy which is the attar of 
existence. He was ‘ constitutionally melancholy ”, his 
editor reminds us. Yes, but finely sensitive too : and such 
a man, set in the scenes and amid the pursuits he cares 
for, cannot be wholly miserable. Make all subtraction 
for the quelling pains the highly sensitive nature suffers 
from, the happiness at many times cannot be over- 
looked. The more exquisite the nerves of pain, so much 
the more exquisite the nerves of pleasure. There is a 
disposition to regard Cowper’s joys as tame—like 
much of his poetry—his sunlight mild as that of the 
winter wood in the afternoon. But the patriotic 
passion was a great thing about Cowper. He could 
enjoy greatly and suffer greatly according as his country 
fared. Through these letters we have constant proof 
of this. ‘* When poor Bob White brought me the 
news of Boscawen’s success off the coast of Portugal, 
how did I leap for joy. When Hawke demolished 
Conflans I was still more transported. But nothing 
could express my rapture when Wolfe made the con- 
quest of Quebec.” And there are other passages 
on national subjects very near Cowper's heart. He 
never raises his voice to a shout: but its tones are 
deep and grave: there is no mistaking his earnest- 
ness over his country’s ‘‘ awful and magnificent 
cause”. In his poetry he does not wave the flag 
perhaps as Campbell ; rather he spreads the pall—at 
least in those noble lines on Kempenfelt, that have 
the crystal simplicity, the obviousness, which is the 
privilege of genius. But there is nothing tame or 
mild about Cowper’s national feeling—‘ full charged 
with England’s thunder”. 

How captivating are those pages in which we have 
glimpses of Cowper, in this truly representative of the 
leisure of his century, dallying among his hares, his 
cucumbers, his melons. Mr. Dobson’s choice lines 
would suit Cowper almost as well as White to whom 
they were applied by Grant Allen :— 


He liked the thrush that stopped and sung— 
He liked the drone of flies among 
His netted peaches. 
He liked to watch the sunlight fall 
Athwart his ivied orchard wall 
Or pause to catch the cuckoo’s call 
Beyond the beeches.” 


I think Grant Allen never lived to read the garden 
calendar which was printed for the first time in the 
notable edition of ‘‘Selborne” published by Messrs. 
Freemantle ; else he would have felt that the application 
of the lines to Gilbert White was absolutely perfect. 
The eighteenth-century man was not more leisurely 
than his descendants because he was less strenuous. 
Nor was the possession of leisure a virtue in him any 
more than its absence now is a fault in us. The truth 
is there was time for leisure then. It is the growing 
number of interests and pursuits that has so ruffled old 
‘*So many things, so much to do”—it was 


| 
| 
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this which made Myers, least likely of men one might 
suppose, half admit a case against the classics. Twelve 
visits, or something near this number, Cowper in one 
of his letters tells us he paid to his cucumber frame in 
a single day. Some people who witnessed a scene in 
the House of Commons years ago may always asso- 
ciate Mr. Chamberlain with cucumbers: in the midst 
of a storm of angry cries and gesticulations he, inno- 
cent origin of it, rose seeming the one perfectly self- 
possessed man in the Chamber, with a smile—‘‘ Mr. 
Speaker, I am as cool as a cucumber”. But Cowper's 
associations with cucumbers are of world fame. He 
told Newton that the awkward business in the House 
of Commons in 1783 did not, when he laid down his 
newspaper, interest him nearly so much as his cucumber 
frames. Yet it is ‘‘ a plant the fruit of which I cannot 
eat when I have procured it”. The hares, too, have 
passed into the literary history of the world, Bess, 
Puss and Tiney. The epitaph on his hare is a gem of 
perfection : 


‘* Here lies, whom hound did ne'er pursue, 
Nor swifter greyhound follow, 
Whose foot ne’er tainted morning dew 
Nor ear heard huntsman’s halloo.”’ 


Much of such frolic and spright in letter and verse was 
indulged in almost at the midst of fits or during the 
very promptings of despair—tears in the laughter, 
laughter in the tears. 
as any man or woman of sensibility must live it. But 
the final passages truly are terrible. Nothing in the 
agony of Lamb’s letters compares with this—nothing in 
the earlier phases of Cowper's. This one never recog- 
nised to the full till one read the last pages of the fourth 
volume of letters. He is the castaway. He goes down 
into the black deeps of despair: into a hell not even lit 
by fire. Life has no more use of him than of the 
expelled drones in the autumn—the saddest, most con- 
temned things that crawl the earth, by some refined 
irony of Nature kept alive often for weeks after the 
expulsion. Yet he lingers and lingers, and vaguely 


This in some measure is but life | 


fearful strain to play at being grown-up among grown-up 
persons. But he was forced to do this, because the 
managers of theatres, and the publishers of books, would 


| have been utterly dumfounded if he had asked them to 


take him as he was. The public, for all its child- 
worship, was not yet ripe for things not written osten- 
sibly by adults. The managers, the publishers, the 
public, had to be educated gradually. A stray curl 
or two, now and again, an infrequent soap-bubble 
between the fumes—that was as much as could be 
adventured just at first. Time passed, and mankind 


_ was lured, little by little, to the point when it could 


fondly accept Mr. Barrie on his own terms. The tiny 


_ trousers were slipped off, and under the toy-heap were 


| airs of an adult. 


| 


| 


wonders why he should write a letter to his cousin | 


calling her ‘‘ dear”: 
thing dear to him more than to the drone! 
least could gnash in despair. 
resolutely true—Periisti. 


Swift at 
The dream has come 
It is done— 


** No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone : 
When, snatched from all effectual aid, 
We perished, each alone 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” 


GeorceE A. B. Dewar. 


THE CHILD BARRIE. 


how indeed can there be any-— 


ie ETER PAN; or,” adds Mr. Barrie, ‘‘The Boy | 


Who Wouldn't Grow Up”. 
that boy. That child, rather; for he halted earlier than 
most of the men who never come to maturity—halted 
before the age when soldiers and steam-engines begin 
to dominate the soul. 
boy, is not at all uncommon. 
who remains, like Mr. Barrie, a child. 


And he himself is © 


| we wake. 


thrust the works of Mr. Meredith. And everyone 
sat around, nodding and smiling to one another rather 
fatuously, and blessing the little heart of Mr. Barrie. 
All was not yet well, though—not perfectly well. By 
force of habit, the child occasionally gave itself the 
There were such moments even 
in ‘Little Mary”. Now, at last, we see at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre Mr. Barrie in his quiddity undiluted 
—the child in a state of nature, unabashed—the child, 
as it were, in its bath, splashing, and crowing as it 
splashes. 

The first of all differences between the minds of a 
child and an adult is the vividness and abundance of a 
child’s fancy. Silently in solitude, or orally among its 
peers, a child can weave an endless web of romance 
around itself and around all things. Asa child grows 
into boyhood, this delicate faculty is dimmed. Man- 
hood, in most cases, destroys it utterly. For, as we 
come to manhood, the logical side of our brain is 
developed ; and the faculty for logic is ever foe to the 
faculty for romance. It is only in our sleep, when the 
logical side of the brain is at rest, that the romantic 
side is at liberty to assert itself. In our dreams we are 
still fluently romantic, fertile in curious invention. In 
‘our dreams romance rises up, laughing, to lord 
it over logic who lords it over her all day long. 
She laughs, and leads him a dance all through 
the night. Sometinies, if we wake suddenly in 
the night, so suddenly that we remember a dream 
clearly, logic in us is forced to admit that romance is 
no mere madcap—that there is, at least, a method in 
her madness, and that, as man to woman, he is no match 
for her at her best. Yes, sometimes, remembering a 
dream, we marvel at the verisimilitude of it, marvel at 
the soundness of invention in the dialogue that we 
were waging, or in the adventure that had befallen us. 
And, with a sigh, we confess that we could not compass 
consciously so admirable an effect. Even when, as 
usually happens, the remembered dream is but a tissue 
of foolishness, how amusing the foolishness is! Why 
cannot we be amusingly foolish in the manifold follies 
of our hours of vigil? On the whole, certainly, our 
minds work to better effect when we sleep than when 
Why cannot we sleep for ever? Or, since 
the mind of a man sleeping is equivalent to a child’s 
mind, why cannot we be for ever children? It is only 


| the man of genius who never experiences this vain 
| fegret—never hankers after childhood, with all its 
material and moral discomforts, for sake of the spiritual 


To remain, like Mr. Kipling, a | 
But I know not anyone | 
It is this un- | 


paralleled achievement that informs so much of Mr. . 


Barrie’s later work, making it unique. This, too, 
surely, it is that makes Mr. Barrie the most fashionable 
playwright of his time. 

Undoubtedly, ‘‘ Peter Pan” is the best thing he has 
done—the thing most directly from within himself. 
Here, at last, we see his talent in its full maturity ; for 
here he has stripped off from himself the last flimsy 
remnants of a pretence to maturity. Time was when a 
tiny pair of trousers peeped from under his ‘ short- 


coats,” and his sunny curls were parted and plastered , 


magic in it. For the man of genius is that rare creature 
in whom imagination, not ousted by logic in full growth, 
abides, uncramped, in unison with full-grown logic. 
Mr. Barrie is not that rare creature, a man of genius. 
He is something even more rare—a child who, by some 
divine grace, can express through an artistic medium 


| the childishness that is in him. 


| 


| 


down, and he jauntily affected the absence of a lisp, and | 
spelt out the novels of Mr. Meredith and said he liked | 
them very much, and even used a pipe for another | 


purpose than that of blowing soap-bubbles. But all 
this while, bless his little heart, he was suffering. It 
would have been pleasant enough to play at being 
grown-up among children of his own age. It was a 


Our dreams are nearer to us than our childhood, and 
it is natural that ‘‘ Peter Pan” should remind us more 
instantly of our dreams than of our childish fancies. 
One English dramatist, a man of genius, realised a 
dream for us; but the logic in him prevented him from 
indulging in that wildness and incoherence which are 
typical of all but the finest dreams. Credible and 
orderly are the doings of Puck in comparison with the 
doings of Peter Pan. Was ever, out of dreamland, 
such a riot of inconsequence and of exquisite futility ? 


| Things happen in such wise that presently one can 


conceive nothing that might not conceivably happen, 
nor anything that one would not, as in a drean, 
accept unhesitatingly. Even as in a dream, there is 
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no reason why the things should ever cease to 
Happen. What possible conclusion can inhere in | 
them? The only possible conclusion is from without. | 
The sun shines through the bedroom window, or there 
is a tapping at the bedroom door, or—some playgoers | 
must catch trains, others must sup. Even as you, 
awakened, turn on your pillow, wishing to pursue the 
dream, so, as you leave the Duke of York’s, will you | 
rebel at the dream’s rude and arbitrary ending, and will | 
try vainly to imagine what other unimaginable things 
were in store for you. For me to describe to you now 
in black and white the happenings in ‘‘ Peter Pan” 
would be a thankless task. One cannot communicate 
the magic of a dream. People who insist on telling 
their dreams are among the terrors of the breakfast 
table. You must go to the Duke of York’s, there to 
dream the dream for yourselves. 

The fact that Mr. Barrie is a child would be enough, 
in this generation which so adores children, to account 
for his unexampled vogue. But Mr. Barrie has a 
second passport. For he, too, even pre-eminently, 
adores children—never ceases to study them and their 
little ways, and to purr sentimental pzans over them, 
and finds it even a little hard to remember that the 
world really does contain a sprinkling of adults. In fact, 
his attitude towards children is the fashionable attitude, 
struck more saliently by him than by anyone else, and 
with more obvious sincerity than by the average person. 
ft is not to be wondered at that his preoccupation with 
children endears him to the community. Thestrange thing 
is the preoccupation itself. It forces me to suppose that 
Mr. Barrie has, after all, to some extent, grown up. For 
children are the last thing with which a child concerns 
itself. A child takes children as a matter of course, and 
Passes on to more important things—remote things that 
have a glorious existence in the child’s imagination. A 
little boy does not say ‘‘I am a child”’, but ‘‘I ama 
pirate’, or ‘‘a greengrocer”, or ‘‘an angel”’, as the 
case may be. A little girl does not say “I am a little 
girl, and these are my dolls, and this is my baby- 
brother”, but ‘‘ 1 am the mother of this family”. She 
lavishes on her dolls and on her baby-brother a wealth 
of maternal affection, cooing over them, and . . . stay! 
that is just Mr. Barrie’s way. I need not, after ail, 
mar by qualification my theory that Mr. Barrie has 
never grown up. He is still a child, absolutely. But 
some fairy once waved a wand over him, and changed 
him from a dear little boy into a dear little girl. Some 
critics have wondered why among the characters in 
**Peter Pan” appeared a dear little girl, named in the 
programme “‘ Liza (the Author of the Play)”. Nowthey | 
know. Mr. Barrie was just ‘ playing at symbolists ”. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


SOME GOLFING MEMORIES.—II. 


HE East Neuk of the ancient kingdom of Fyfe was — 

a far cry from Princes Street, and the multitude of | 
Edinburgh golfers relaxed on Musselburgh Links. 
Most regular among these I specially remember Everard 
and Gilbert Mitchell Innes. Often were they to be | 
seen lunching at the New Club, in joyful expectation 
of a lively afternoon. Both were idie men and could | 
follow the bent of their fancies. But the bulk of the | 
players were men of business, and in a severely pro- 
fessional city golf was a strictly professional recrea- 
tion. Musselburgh was always pretty full of a fine | 
afternoon and on Saturdays it was overcrowded. The > 
only day when it was safe to take a meditative stroll, 
without the fear of being shrieked out of your senses 
er cut over by a ball, was the Sabbath, when excom- | 
munication would have visited the license in which | 
the Southrons now indulge so freely. On a Saturday 
advocates in great practice stole a holiday, and I have 
seen a Lord Justice Clerk going the rounds, with a 
divine whose pulpit oratory drew admiring crowds, and 
who was serenely assured of the morrow’s sermon. 
Even his Christian patience must have been sorely exer- 
cised when some ‘“‘foozler” with the lead had “ taken 
the line”. Ordinary day or Saturday, there was always 
a merry meeting at Mrs. Forman’s hospitable ‘‘ public ” 
hard by the south-western hole. Grilled haddocks, 
shops and poached eggs were the staples of the simple | 


menu, but there was often as much wit and wisdom at 
these mixed meals, as at the symposia of the Noctes 
Ambrosianz. Dulce est desipere in loco, but still there 


| were conventionalities at Musselburgh which it was 


scandalous form to outrage. I became an object of 
remark, not to say reprobation, when I used to divest 
myself of my coat in the heat of the dog days. The 
cadie I always engaged was heartily ashamed of me, 
and only to be conciliated by liberal pay. Asked as to 
my identity, he answered contemptuously that I was 
‘© Veen Shand”, and he fancied I came from somewhere 
far awa’ inthe South. He wasa long-legged ragamuffin, 


| with good knowledge of the game, a conversable man, 


full of anecdote and he came by subsequent promotion. 
In fact I have had the satisfaction of giving a back at 
leapfrog to two deserving men. When I passed at the 
Scottish bar, a tall and dignified gentleman volunteered 
as my clerk. It is to be presumed he was temporarily 
out of luck ; at any rate during the year I walked in 
Parliament House his commission was reckoned in 
shillings. But when I threw up the sponge, he passed 
straight into the employment of the Lord Advocate 
Moncrieff, and when that eminent lawyer and politician 
was raised to the Bench and the peerage, I think he 
was rewarded with a lucrative berth. But that is a 
digression for which I should apologise. Musselburgh 
links had their semi-classical associations. Jupiter Carlyle, 
an accomplished golfer in his time, was minister of the 
adjacent parish of Inveresk. In his cheery Remi- 
niscences he tells of an outing from London to lunch 
with Garrick at the actor’s villa at Hampton. Home, 
the author of ‘‘ Douglas”, accompanied him. Garrick 
asked them to bring their golf clubs, for it appears that 
golf was played then by Scotch immigrants on Moulsey 
Hurst. The doctor astounded his host by teeing a ball 
before the summer-house where they were drinking and 
driving it into the river through an archway burrowing 
below the high road. One of the convives on that 
occasion was a Rev. Mr. Black, who had been pre- 
sented to the rectory of Hampton by the Duke of 
Cumberland, and thereby hangs another Edinburgh 
reminiscence. Black had been chaplain to a regiment 
during the Rebellion of the ’45, and had inoculated the 
stern Commander-in-Chief with the passion of golf. 
After the first game, the pupil invariably beat his astute 
master, and had the snug living on the Thames. So 
far as ] remember, no golf was played at Leith in my 
time, but tradition associates the Leith links with 
another Royal prince of as sanguinary memory. The 
favourite amusements of James, Duke of York, were 
seeing Covenanters tortured in the Council Chamber 
and playing golf at Leith. And tradition says that his 
instructor and habitual antagonist was a cadie, who had 


| driven a golf ball from the causeway of the High Street 
_ over the steeple of S. Giles. Bruntsfield Links—for 


the name of links had lingered—were still patronised by 
baillies and corpulent burgesses, who sharpened them- 
selves for festive suppers in the evening by creeping 
about in coats of faded scarlet. Scarlet had gone out 
of fashion with the gentry, though it was still the wear 
at Carnoustie, and with another sprinkling of jovial 
civic dignitaries behind the Broadhill at Aberdeen. 
Bruntsfield was civic and Musselburgh suburban, but 
for week-ends—the word was not coined then—and for 
somewhat longer outings there was North Berwick. 
Nothing could be more breezily bracing than the sea- 
beaten slopes with the Law and the solan-haunted Bass 
and Tantallon in the background. How different then 
the peaceful townlet, with its single respectable hotel 
and scarcity of decent lodgings from what it is now, 
when premiers set the fashion on the rounds and pluto- 
crats entertain in luxurious villas. Speaking as a 
duffer, it always seemed to me that North Berwick was 
overrated. I remember one cramped corner in especial, 
where a lofty wall offered a trap which skill could scarcely 
avoid when an easterly wind was blowing capriciously. 
On the other hand I delighted in the wild freedom of 
Gullane, whither I used often to be driven by my friend 
Hastings Anderson of S. Germains—a stretch of high 
rolling down, interspersed with furze clumps, where 
race-horses used to take their gallops. There was a 
river in Macedon and a river in Monmouth, and the hill 


, at Gullane is not unlike the steep of Sandwich. 


As I said, I was entered to golf at Pau, the first place, 
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I fancy, where it was acclimatised on the Continent. 
And it had caught on wonderfully there with men who 
were elderly and whose time hung on their hands. Even 
with the young and vigorous the steps invariably tended 
to the Plain of Billiéres, when the foxhounds were not 
out, or when no picnic was going forward. Take it all 
in all, it was ideal golfing ground, before it was cut up 
by the railway. The game was introduced there by 
Major Hutchinson, uncle of the more famous Horace. 
No one took to it more kindly than the Americans of 
the North, who with their irrepressible and inexhaustible 
hospitality were the salt and savour of the cosmo- 
politan foreign colony. Post, the father of the future 
American consul at Pau, and his inseparable ally Van 
Zandt were daily punctual as clockwork. The native 
French did not much favour the game, but there was 
one notable exception ; a poor Gascon gentleman who 
could not afford to engage a gamin, but was out in ail 
weathers with driver and putter. Unfortunately, with 
all his praiseworthy efforts he progressed backwards. 
And that was the case with some of the most enthu- 
siastic Englishmen : in fact among our scratch lot there 
was little talent and no genius. Among the best were 
R. B. Mansfield, who pulled stroke and wrote ‘‘ The 
Log of the Water Lily on the Danube”: and George 
Hughes, a tall athlete with a powerful reach who 
helped his brother Thomas in the biography of Tom 
Brown. It was Mansfield, an old Winchester man, 
with his friend Augustus Vansittart, who afterwards 
set golf agoing on the Winchester downs. 
Vansittart I subsequently played many a game at Black- 
heath, the seat of the oldest club in England. 
were living then in London, it was Hobson’s choice— 
you must either play there or nowhere, for the holes on 


With | 


self from a view no one attributed to him. If it is zeal 
on Lord Roberts’ behalf, perhaps Lord Roberts is able 
to look after himself. If it is mere desire to lecture us 
on our choice of words, that is hardly Mr. Cunliffe’s 
province. However his letter aptly illustrates a remark 
we made last week in a review of Colonel Dodge’s 
‘*Napoleon”: ‘*‘No one can doubt the great initial 
advantages which an experienced soldier, endowed with 
the historical instinct, possesses over the civilian in the 
writing of military history.” Were Mr. Cunliffe 
an experienced soldier as well as an _ experi- 
enced man of letters, he would not allow himself 
to be the victim of a popular illusion, the very natural- 
ness of which should put an historian on his guard. 
The people threw up their caps when Pretoria was 
taken, and Mr. Cunliffe throws up his. By this time 
most authorities, British and Boer alike, at any rate 
those who were there to see for themselves, agree that 
the general advance from Bloemfontein to Pretoria was 
an illusion. It is not to the point to say that the 
‘occupation of Pretoria was essential to the Boers’ 
subjugation”. Ultimately, of course, it was; but 
not at the moment chosen by Lord Roberts. In 
the case of a loosely knit community like the Boers, 
the loss of the capital meant little or nothing. Had 
Mr. Cunliffe been one of those who were left behind on 
the line of communications after the general advance 
had passed, he would have been in a better position to 
realise this. As soon as the army had passed through 
the Free State, De Wet and Theron, simply by slipping 


, round Lord Roberts’ flanks, harried most effectually 


If you | 


the scanty detachments which it was considered 


/ necessary to leave behind in a district supposed to 


Moulsey Hurst must have been filled since Garrick’s | 


time, and if golfing had begun at Wimbledon I never 
heard of it. If we could only have had Blackheath as 
in the days of the highwaymen, but things had sadly 
changed! The hazards were cross roads, deep cut and 


| 


roughly macadamised, tradesmen’s carts, perambu- | 


lators and nursemaids. 
to play, when a casualty might involve him in tre- 
mendous consequences. I never committed myself 
further than by sending a ball into a policeman’s face, 
and as he was used to being knocked about, five 
shillings settled the matter. But my friend was more 
unfortunate. He came to signal grief over a damaged 
old lady, who not only insisted on being carried straight 
to the London Hospital, but lived on his charity for 
many weeks, and never forgot him till her lamented 


decease. ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. CUNLIFFE’S HISTORY OF THE BOER 
WAR. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
London, 2 Jan. 1905. 


S1r,—In the most courteous and appreciative review 
of the second volume of my “ History of the Boer War” 
which appeared in the SatuRDAY REVIEW of 24 Decem- 
ber Lord Roberts’ advance on Pretoria is referred to 
as ‘‘ possibly one of the greatest hoaxes in history”. 
My book does not deal with that portion of the cam- 
paign ; in fact I only refer to it in the briefest possible 
manner in my summary of the strategical situation at 
the moment of the arrival of the British army at Bloem- 
fontein. I desire however to dissociate myself in the 
most emphatic manner from the above-quoted descrip- 
tion of the movement on the Transvaal capital. What- 
ever may have been the causes of the continued 
resistance of the enemy, the occupation of Pretoria was 
essential to their subjugation ; and in any case the word 
‘* hoax”, whether as having reference to a great mili- 
tary operation or to the effect which that operation 
may have had on public opinion in England, appears to 
me curiously infelicitous. 

J am, Sir, yours faithfully, \ 
F. H. E. Cun irre. 


{Mr. Cunliffe is surely a little hypersensitive. We 
do not understand this anxious haste to dissociate him- 


It was no place for a poor man | 


have been pacified. (It is not generally realised 
that Theron was even more instrumental than De 
Wet in the recrudescence of Free State resistance.) 
The Free Staters carried on the struggle with more 
vigour after than before the general advance. Much 
the same happened in the Transvaal, and it is clear 
that the loss of Pretoria affected in no wise the efficiency 
of the forces there, whilst their losses during these 
operations were virtually infinitesimal. This is well 
shown by the facility with which the Boers were supplied 
and commanded, when their forces settled down under 
the three commands of Botha, De Wet and De La Rey. 
Owing to the peculiar conditions under which the Boers 
lived, supplies even at the very end of the campaign 
were more plentiful than is generally supposed ; and 
to the end the three commandants-general had little 
difficulty in conveying their orders even to their most 
remote commandoes, as is proved by the ease with which 
they gathered them together for the final surrender. 
Had Lord Roberts advanced more deliberately and 
really crushed resistance as he went, it is more than 
probable that the war would have ended many months 
earlier than it did.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE *“*COUNT OF FLORENCE”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
8 Lung’arno degli Archibusieri, Firenze. 


S1r,—Will you allow me to thank the writer of the 
notice, which appeared in your issue of 17 December, 
of my translation of Condivi’s ‘‘ Life of Michael 
Angelo”’, both for the many flattering things which 
he said about the little volume, and also for his 
‘charitable work of correcting”? Alas! we are all 
subject to error; even your reviewer. And I hope he 
will pardon me if I follow his good example. I refer 
to the passage where he writes: ‘‘ But the inaccuracy 
which grates most of all on the historic sense is the 
expression ‘ County of Florence’. Shades of the ancient 
Consoli and Gonfalonieri rest in peace: ’twas but a 
slip: for no man ever yet heard tell of a Count of 
Florence! ‘ Contado’ may mean county, though 
‘Contea’ is much more usual, but in this connexion it 
simply means that part of the old Republic of Florence 
which was not the city.” In this one passage, there 
are no less than three slips which, judged by the high 
standard of accuracy set up by your reviewer, are 
hardly venial ones. 

1. Long before the Consoli and Gonfalonieri whose 
shades he invokes had been thought of, there existed 
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under Charlemagne a military and civil governor of the 
city uncommonly like a Count of Florence. Had your 
reviewer turned to so accessible a book as Professor 
Villari’s ‘‘ 1 Primi Due Secoli della Storia di Firenze”, 
of which an English translation has been published at 
London, he would have found the following passage, 
ed. 1898, vol. i., p. 65:—‘‘E siccome i Franchi ai 
duchi longobardi sostituirono i conti, cosi anche 
Firenze ebbe un conte, la cui giudiciaria si estendeva 
per tutto il territorio della diocesi vescovile, che s’ era 
formata sull’ antica divisione romana. Questo ero cid 


che chiamavasi il contado fiorentino, il quale da un | 
to quote here. 


lato arrivava sino quasi a Prato, a un luogo detto i 
Confini, e dila verso il Poggio a Caiano si stendeva, 
girando dalla parte di Empoli, e confinando col Lucchese, 
col Volterrano, col contado fiesolano.”’ 

2. That the ‘‘ Contado Fiorentino” was literally the 
‘*County of Florence” is further shown by the use of 
the phrase ‘‘ Comitatus Florentinus”, as its equiva- 
lent, in Latin documents. _ An instance dating from the 
tenth century comes to my hand ; and no doubt earlier 
examples could easily be found. 

3. Nor is the third statement of your reviewer, that 
the term ‘‘ Contado” ‘‘ simply means that part of the 
old Republic of Florence which was not the city”, a 
correct one. The ‘‘ Dominio Fiorentino” consisted of 
the ‘‘Citta’’, the ‘*Contado” (which in the course of 
time, under the Republic, was gradually extended till 
it embraced the ‘ Vicariati” of Certaldo, Scarperia 
and San Giovanni,) and the ‘* Distretto”’, that is, the 
remaining and outlying portions of Florentine territory 
which had not received the privilege of being incor- 
porated with the ‘* Contado”. 

I need not, therefore, point out that if the term 
“*Contado’’, as used by Condivi, is to be translated at 
all, it can only be properly rendered in English by the 
word ‘County ”’. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
HERBERT P. HORNE. 


|Mr. Horne’s letter is not a little puzzling. Of course 


_ synonymous with a sovereign count that we ought, in 


if you use, in translating from an Italian cinquecento | 


book, a well-defined expression like ‘‘ County ”’ without 
note or comment, the reader can only attach to it the 


generally received meaning. A ‘‘ County ” in Italy was | 


the hereditary state which a Count held from his feudal 


overlord, and in this, which is practically the only | 
received sense, ‘‘ County of Florence ” is so unhistorical | 
and misleading, nay let us say so absurd an expression, | 
that we would not leave it standing even with a note | 


of explanation. 
invokes the shadowy Counts of Florence as if they 
really were Counts. They were called ‘‘Comitese” 
certainly, but were in no sense feudal Counts, nor was 
their district a ‘‘County”’. Their office was purely 
temporary ; they were (apparently) as removable as the 
Governor of an English colony ; they were officials ; 
judges ; ‘‘Beamten” Hartwig calls them (*‘ Quellen und 
Forschungen ”’ i. 85), and ‘‘a nutu principis pendens ” 
says Muratori (‘‘ Antiquitates Italice”, i. 404); Mr. 
Horne himself claims no more for them than that they 
were ‘‘ military and civil governors of the city”. He 


puzzles us therefore when he comes to place them in | 


the same category with hereditary feudal Counts. Hear 
for a moment the incomparable Lami (‘‘ Lezioni”, pre- 
face, p. cviii) : Contado era l’estensione della Regione 
© Provincia dove avea giurisdizione il Conte della 
Citta ; il quale Conte era dipendente e sottoposto al 
Marchese e Duca della Marca o Ducato.” 


Mr. Horne, to convict us of error, | 


errare’”’. 


From | 


this it is evident that the ‘‘Contado” was a thing | 
separate from the city, whereas the capital city of | 
a *‘county” always formed an integral part of it. | 
Is any further proof needed that the ‘‘Contado” | 


of Florence was no ‘‘ County”, and that its ‘‘ Conti” 
were not sovereign Counts? As well talk of 
a Duchy of Florence, because Alexander de’ Medici 
was styled ‘* Duca di Firenze”. But we are convinced 
that many of the general readers of Mr. Horne’s 
delightful volume would run away with the impression, 
which he appears to hold himself, that there once was 
a county of Florence in the same sense that there once 
was a county of Nice: hence our protest. Nor do we 
think because a man of learning has taken a mere 
‘comes civitatis”, or public functionary, to be 


_ grammatical solecism and absurdity. 


| 


a brief review, to have explained that we were using 
the words ‘‘ Count” and ‘‘ County” in their generally 
received sense. Mr. Horne challenges our definition 
of the ‘‘Contado” of Florence. We can only repeat 
that it practically signifies the territory not of the fully 
developed Republic, but as we said, of the old 
Republic: the ‘‘ Distretto ” embraced those portions of 
the Florentine ‘‘ Dominio’ which the Republic sub- 
sequently acquired by conquest or treaty. On this 
subject we would reter Mr. Horne to a paragraph in 
the ever accurate and clear Repetti (ii. 280), too long 
The ‘‘ Contado” of Florence is a well- 
defined district with a specific meaning; it never was 
the county or state of a Count; in English it would 
appear to have no equivalent. In our opinion, there- 
fore, no attempt should have been made to translate it, 


| just as, we suppose, no Italian would attempt to render 


into his language without paraphrase or note, a 
phrase with so specific a meaning as “ lord lieutenant ”. 
—Eb. S.R.] 


ERRORS IN QUOTATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REvIEw. 
Linden House, Highgate Road, N.W., 
1 January, 1905. 

Sir,—I usually read my SATURDAY REVIEW with 
pleasure and profit, but the misquotation at page 823 
of your impression of yesterday, in the article by Mr. 
John F. Runciman, on ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes on Music”’, 
strikes me as being as inexcusable as the slighting 
manner in which Browning is himself alluded to. 

It is enough to produce a severe attack of menin- 
gitis, or something worse. 

In comparing Browning’s words in ‘‘Time’s Re- 
venges” with those provided by Mr. John F. Runci- 
man, it will be seen that Mr. Runciman has left out a 
whole line, has made three mistakes, and has destroyed 
the metre ; whereupon he says of Browning, ‘‘I deny 
most emphatically that he was a poet at all”. 

Here are Browning’s words :— 


‘* lve a Friend, over the sea ; 
I like him, but he loves me. 
It all grew out of the books I write ; 
They find such favour in his sight 
That he slaughters you with savage looks 
Because you don’t admire my books”. 


The following is Mr. Runciman’s “‘ revised version”: 


‘* I have a friend across the sea. . . 
It all grew out of the books I write, 
They find such favour in his sight 
That he slaughters you with strange looks 
Because you don’t admire my books.” 


This is truly another instance of ‘‘humanum est 
Your obedient servant, 
H. W. Ty 


COMMENCED AN AUTHOR. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
50 Albemarle Street, W., 1 January, 1905. 
Sir,—I did not see the beginning of the correspond- 
ence concerning the above phrase, but, as some of your 
correspondents seem to have doubts about its authen- 
ticity, it may interest them to refer to Gray’s Letter to 
Horace Walpole, 14 February, 1768, in which he writes : 
‘* Pray do not be out of humour. When you first com- 
menced an author, you exposed yourself to pit, boxes 


and gallery.” Your obedient servant, 
Joun Murray. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Merrylands Hotel, Great Bookham, Leatherhead, 
3 January, 1905. 
Sir,—Surely no amount of ‘‘ classical” authority can 


convert into ‘‘ good English” what is in fact an un- 
Let those who 


think otherwise try to parse the uncouth phrase which 
they defend. I defy them to do so. ‘‘ Commence” is 
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a verb transitive and intransitive. In the former case 
it requires an object ; in the latter it does not. ‘* Com- 
menced authorship ” would be ‘* good English ”, while 
‘‘commenced as author’ would be equally so, and 


both also grammatical; although a writer of taste | 
would probably prefer the simple word ‘‘ begin” to the | 


more affected ‘‘commence”’. But in ‘‘ commenced 
author”’ is ‘‘author” objective or nominative? If the 
former, then the author is said to ‘‘commence’”’ him- 
self, which is the height of absurdity. 
Yours faithfully, 
HERMAN W. Marcus. 


THE TRANSLATING OF RUSSIAN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Great Baddow, Chelmsford, 
1 January, 1905. 

Si1r,—Apropos Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Power of Darkness” (please 
let me spell his name as he spells it himself) a critic 
in your pages takes my wife and me severely to task 
for our method of translation, and is good enough 
to explain to ‘‘the two mischief-makers” how the 
thing ought to be done. 

First, by way of proof that we have at least a right 
to be heard in our own defence, allow me to quote one 
Russian and one English witness : 

Tolstoy writes : ‘‘ Better translators both for know- 
ledge of the two languages and for penetration into the 
very meaning of the matter translated could not be 
invented”’; and A. B. Walkley wrote (of the first book 
I translated): ‘‘ For my sins I have to peruse a good 
many translations in the course of a year. I have 
never come across anything so good in its way as 
Mr. Maude’s version of Tolstoy”. If, therefore, our 
translation of ‘‘ The Power of Darkness” is not satis- 
factory, it is (one may presume) because the work pre- 
sents some special difficulties—difficulties alluded to in 
the preface to our volume of Tolstoy's ‘‘ Plays”. 

We had, indeed, got as far as your critic’s advice 
carries one, before we began the work of translation. 
What could be more simple and easy than ‘‘the use of 
ordinary unremarkable English”, ‘‘no long words”, 


‘*let the Russian peasant speak more or less like an | 


English child, with a plain Saxon vocabulary”? It 
was when we got to work, that the uselessness of such 
advice became apparent. 

Instead of the monotonous ‘“ Russian peasant”’ who 
speaks ‘‘like an English child”, we had to deal with 


live characters, each of whom has his or her own | 


peculiar method of expression! One or two speak 
rather good Russian ; old Akim can hardly find words 
to make himself intelligible ; Nikita (who can read, and 
has met townsfolk when he worked on the railway) uses 
long words occasionally, and is a bit of a Mrs. Malaprop 
(though Mr. Swete, at the Stage Society’s performance, 
preferred not to emphasise that feature). Some cha- 
racters use much slang, others hardly any. Nan, living 
among people not careful of the truth, helps out nearly 
every assertion with a little oath by way of assurance 
that she is not telling a fib. 

Now the course your critic so kindly commends to 
our notice would simply blur the distinction between 
the manner of speech of each of these very different 
people ! 

A plan we thought of trying: namely to take the 
slang of some one district—say Suffolk—, or of some 
ene period—say Bunyan’s—broke down, because it 
would have suggested associations quite foreign to the 
place and time of the play. Ultimately we had to face 
the fact that to render such a play quite satisfactorily is 
impossible. We had to invent a series of proverbs for 
old Matryona to use, and to make up an indefinite 
slang belonging to no one place or time. 

Ours was not the first English translation of this 
play, and there is no obstacle to other people trying to 
do better than we have done with it; but let me in 
conclusion add a word of advice to your critic. The 
work of conscientious translation is arduous, it is little 
appreciated, and except in the case of new works, it 
generally has to be done at a pecuniary loss. When, 
therefore, people have devoted some years to the 
endeavour to carry out this difficult task, any critic who 


' does not know the language in question (Russian in 
| this instance), should hesitate before he reads them a 
| public lecture, in an influential paper, suggesting that 
_ they have not mastered the ab c of their craft. Before 
| he depreciates work that has been done, he should at 
| least be capable of appreciating the difficulty of doing 
| it! It is acase in which, truly, example is better than 
precept. Yours truly, 
AYLMER MAUDE. 


|And so Mr. Maude really did, for a while, entertain 
the notion of translating Tolstoy (y, by all means) 
through terms of Suffolk, or of Bunyan! Delightful ! 
Had Mr. Maude made this weird admission in the 
witness-box, I, as cross-examining counsel, would have 
promptly resumed my seat, with a bland ‘* Thank you, 
Sir, I have no further questions to ask”. As it is, 
having no jury to address later, I may as well labour 
the point (so utterly missed by Mr. Maude) that a trans- 
lator’s aim should be to preserve the spirit of the original. 
To preserve the letter is fatal to this end. Tolstoy's 
peasants talk naturally. Mr. Maude’s talk a jargon 
which (at best) belongs, as he says, ‘‘ to no one place or 
time’’. Nan’s ‘‘little oaths” are, doubtless, natural 
as coming from a Russian child, speaking her own 
language. But to find exact English equivalents for them 
is to change utterly their ‘‘ value”. As for Mr. Maude’s 
idea that slangless language cannot be variegated to 
suggest different types in different classes, that is too 
childish for discussion. That translation is no easy 
matter, as he touchingly complains, far be it from me to 
deny. Translation needs a keen tact in language, and 
needs that caution in language which comes from sense 
of humour. To be a decent translator is certainly 
difficult. My point is that Mr. Maude is not the man 
to cope with the difficulty. —-Max BEERBOHM. | 


UNLETTERED PHYSICISTS. 
To the Editor of the SaAturDAY REVIEW. 


3 January, 1905. 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ An Oxford Classicist”’, 
speaks of Mr. Godley’s notorious allusion to ‘ unlet- 
tered physicists”. May I point out that I am not 
| guilty of having invented this invidious expression, the 
' authorship of which is well known? I may have 
quoted it. Iam, &c. 
A. D. GoDLey. 


A SCIENTIST’S ATTITUDE TO IMMORTALITY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
Kincraig, Cutcliffe Grove, Bedford, 
5 Jan. 1905. 

Sir,—In regard to the article published in the 
SATURDAY REvIEW last week concerning science and 
immortality, it is admitted that there is a doubt about 
it. The question naturally arises: is it right to incul- 
cate the idea into the minds of children as if it were a 
fact consequent on belief in certain doctrines, which 
are also disputable? Think of the disappointment and 
mental anguish that will ensue, unless people’s minds 
have been prepared, if science should conclusively show 
that the doctrine of immortality is untenable. If it has 
not done so already, science may be able to give a 
definite answer to the question as to whether conscious- 
ness can exist apart from the brain: and in the words 
of Huxley: ‘‘ Science has fulfilled her function when 
she has ascertained and enunciated truth”. I maintain 
| and will always maintain that it cannot be right to 
| teach beliefs as if they were matters of fact when they 
_ are really highly controversial. Why teach disputable 
| doctrines and ignore indisputable fact which is of vital 
importance to the well-being of all? A great deal of 
the suffering in this world is caused through ignorance. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. A. Reip. 


[Our correspondent is deficient in philosophy or he 
would know that nothing can be known absolutely. If 
on that ground we are not to teach the doctrine of 
immortality, we must give up teaching anything as 
true.—Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


ARMS AND ASSUMPTION. 
‘‘Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage for 
1905.” Royal Edition. London: Dean. 1905. 
31s. 6d. net. 
(¥ the various publications relating to titles of 
honour in Great Britain ‘‘ Debrett ” is the oldest. 
For a reason to be presently stated there is special ground 


of Aberdeen but no mention of the dukedom belonging 


_to the Duke of Richmond. The interesting fact that 


for commenting on the new issue, and for some general | 


remarks on the subject of this and similar publications. 
Small volumes on the Peerage, usually 12mo. were pub- 
lished at the close of the eighteenth century by Kearsley 
and others. The earliest ‘‘ Debrett”” we have seen was 
published in May 1802 and in September of the same 
year a second edition appeared. The publication was 
not annual, but editions appeared at intervals of two or 
more years, usually in two 12mo. volumes. A larger 
volume published by William Pickering, being a new 
edition revised by George William Collen, appeared in 
1841, in which the genealogy of the Peers was given. 


the present Duke was in 1904 specially reintroduced and 
sat in the House of Lords as Duke of Gordon is not 
mentioned. The arms attributed to the Earl of Wick. 
low are an imagination of the editor’s. In the list 
of persons bearing courtesy titles we observe one 
identical lady recorded both as Hon. Mrs. and Lady Ellen. 
On p. 945 and sequel we have a number of peerages 
described as extinct, their extinction being arguable, 
and in some cases improbable. The division allotted to 
Foreign Titles of Nobility is interesting, but we do not 
understand on what authority it rests. We observe 
the title of ‘‘ Marquess of the Holy Roman Church” 
which is peculiar for we imagine the Papal creations 
are made as by a temporal sovereign. The princes and 
counts of the Holy Roman Empire are not above 
suspicion. The princedom of Mindelheim is referred to 
Marlborough, which clearly implies that it is an existing 
title, but on reference to the present Duke we find it now 


| very properly omitted. On p. 995 we have the knights 
_ and officials of certain orders of chivalry—those of the 


This edition in respect both of form and matter was in | 


our judgment the best ever adopted by Debrett. The 
present form existed in 1871, but in 1880 the editor 
announced that the publication for that year was more 
than a revised edition, and was practically a new book. 


holders of courtesy titles. It now includes foreign 


Bath and SS. Michael and George being omitted, while 
those of the Royal Victorian Order are given—which is 
the more strange as the Order of the Bath takes 
precedence of S. Patrick which is given. Under the 


| Garter Black Rod is omitted, the similar Irish official 
The book then contained peers, baronets, knights and | 


titles of nobility, privy councillors, bishops suffragan, | 


companions of orders, and tradesmen holding royal 
warrants. Under each peerage too a number of persons, 


being children of daughters, are mentioned, and it may | 
be said that Debrett appeals to a larger market than | 


other ‘‘ Peerages”. Great industry is obviously ex- 
pended on the annual revision of the work: it is well 
printed ; the armorial illustrations are equal to those in 


any other such publication; but it is not possible to | 


collect so large a volume of matter in a small quarto 
book without inconvenience. The special note of 
‘*Debrett’s Peerage” is that only living persons are 


mentioned except incidentally, the consequence being | 


that the genealogist must obtain some other ‘‘ Peerage”’. 


Precise dates are rarely given and it would seem to be | 


the object of the publishers to produce a glorified 
‘* Handbook to the Title Classes” rather than a com- 
plete account of the titled families. As an example of 
the inconvenience of this arrangement we would point 


to the Barony of Beaumont, where after the infant | 
peeress appear three dowagers, and in order to ascer- | 


tain whether any one of them is mother to the peeress, 
reference must be made to ‘‘ predecessors” which 
would not occur to an ordinary reader. The headings 
‘brothers living”, uncles living”, result in the chil- 
dren of a deceased elder brother or uncle being relegated 
to the collaterals, while the issue of a younger brother 
remain next to the head of the family. The issue of 
living daughters of a cadet are occasionally given under 

eerages which are not descendable to females (where 
it would be intelligible), but the issue of dead daughters 


being given. A new pagination begins with the 
Baronetage, the previous matter having exhausted one 
thousand pages. Here are no predecessors, and the 
names do not include all who call themselves baronets, 
but those only whom the editor decides to be baronets, 
and as there certainly exists no proof of right in 
respect of the vast majority of the titles mentioned, 
the insertion or omission of any names rests on the sole 
responsibility of the editor and publishers. On page 155 
appears a criticism of the claim to a baronetcy of Cox, 
which is uncalled for and concludes with the statement 
that certain baronets of the name were ‘‘ recognised by 
the officers of arms”’, an irrelevant remark which has 
no authority. The accounts of knights and companions 
are valuable, and imply great labour, for the matter 
appears to be most of it original. The appendix of 
tradesmen is no doubt useful but we have been unable 
to ascertain why some of the names are printed in large 
type. 

Having now commented on what we think imperfec- 
tions in a monumental work—few in number as com- 
pared with the vast mass of information—we are led by 
an innovation specially mentioned in the preface to 


| consider how far the publication of Debrett and similar 


are excluded altogether—a plan which may easily work | 


injustice. 

Such are in our judgment defects in the scheme, but 
assuming that the scheme is settled, and that the pub- 
lishers prefer to adhere to it, there remains room for 
criticism of the manner in which it is carried out. The 
translation of mottoes into English is a mistake. The 
whole beauty and verve of a motto are often destroyed 
by a commonplace English equivalent. For example 
Lord Decies’ motto ‘‘Nil nisi cruce” is translated 
into ‘* No dependence but in the Cross”. At the close 
of each account of a peerage inherited by the existing 
peer comes a list of predecessors. These lists are on 
the whole fairly accurate, but they require revision in 
respect both of what they state and what they omit. 


| vulgar. 


For example to describe the first Earl of Northesk as | 


sheriff principal of Forfarshire is absurd : an hereditary 
sheriff is a grandee, a sheriff principal is not. The 
Marquess of Ormonde is traced to an Earl of Karryke 
without explanation of the title being disused, but it 
is thought worth while to record that two ancestors 
were granted the ‘ prisage of wines”. The cross 
references of names between the articles are incomplete. 
Under Gordon we observe a viscountcy held by the Earl 


books was originally, and is now, justifiable. The in- 
novation is that on page 260 appears a paragraph on 
the barony of de Morley. The editor states in his 
preface that a person styles himself Lord de Morley 
without having established his right to the peerage 
before the Committee of Privileges of the House of 
Lords and that confusion may arise between him, the 
Earl of Morley and Lord de Mauley. The para- 
graph is clearly intended to ridicule the claimant’s. 
pedigree, and we cannot hesitate to describe it as 
The reason for its introduction given in 
the preface is unsatisfactory, for if the claim is good 
confusion cannot be avoided. Consequently we are 
face to face with the fact that the editor of Debrett 
thinks it his right or duty to expose what he considers 
an impudent imposture. It is now unfortunately 
assumed that every subject of the King has a right to 
take any title and coat armour he pleases provided 
he has not a fraudulent intention. Any effort which 
the officers of arms under the Earl Marshal may make 
to stop the practice is paralysed by the obvious retort 
that their real object is to obtain fees. The editors of 
‘* Peerages” have consequently approached heralds, 
and heralds have captured editors, with the view of 
preventing the recognition of assumed titles and 
armorial bearings in print. The editor of Debrett 
fortifies himself by advertising the name of a particular 
herald in his preface, not however so prominently as 
Mr. Fox Davies has advertised the same herald. In 
our opinion the whole proceeding is in the highest 
degree objectionable, and it is because we have observed 
in Debrett and other works of the same kind a con- 
stant tendency to assume official authority that we 
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think it necessary to record our protest. A ‘‘ Peerage” 
is published for profit, and is a trading concern, and 
we cannot perceive what right an irresponsible person 
has to publish for profit in an account of the peers any 
ridicule of any claim. 

Several paragraphs appear in ‘‘ Debrett”’ relating to 


| 


| trouble about here. 


man’s industrial activities to motives of pure selfish- 


ness. Whether in fact the theory of free trade is 
any more selfish than the theory of protection may 
be regarded as a moot point which we need not 
But to say that Adam Smith 


was not a free trader is a charge which we do 


peers who have not established right to dignities | 


before the House of Lords, and in one case (that of a 
well-known Irish viscount), although the editor con- 
victs himself of knowing that he is only a claimant, all 
the members of his immediate family are given courtesy 
titles, thereby implying that the viscountcy exists. 
This leads us to the further inquiry whether the editor 
of a ‘* Peerage” has any right to decide any question, 
or to publish anything about an individual or his family 
to which that individual objects or which he has not 
approved. It is contended that the existence of peers 
is a matter of public importance which anyone has the 
right to publish, but even if it be so, the details of family 
connexions and pedigree are not of public importance. 
When “ Debrett ” was published in 1805 the then editor 
would not venture to insert any other account of the 
Earl of Berkeley’s children than that which he gave 
himself. The editor probably knew that the state- 
ment was of doubtful veracity, but it was not 
then supposed that a person taking upon himself 
the unnecessary publication of family matters had 
any right to reject what the head of such family 
declared. It is no doubt very unsatisfactory that 
the State takes no steps to prevent the improper 
assumption of dignities ; that the House of Lords does 
not stop the assumption of peerage titles ; that cabinet 
ministers present at Court and Secretaries of State give 
commissions to persons by the names and titles they 
adopt. It is assumed by certain editors that they may 
discharge the function declined by the State, and they 
have become gradually bolder as years have passed 
without their figuring as defendants in libel actions. If 
an official list is to be published of the persons entitled 
to bear titles of honour, it should be issued by the State, 
and the various Government offices should be informed 
that no commission should be granted to any indi- 
vidual, and no person should be presented to the King, 
by any name of dignity, unless he appears in ‘the 
official list. The compilation of such a list is perfectly 
feasible though the preparation might be in the first 
instance laborious. If reference be made to the action 


of the first two Stuart kings an excellent precedent | 


will be found. At the present time several persons are 
bearing titles of honour by which they are styled in 
commissions, and by which they have been presented 
at Court, their right to which they have not proved and 
it is suspected cannot prove. The chaotic state of the 
Baronetage” has of late been repeatedly noticed in 
the press, but there are persons printed in all the 
Peerages as peers whose position is very unsatisfac- 
tory. The fact is no one cares. Since the Revolution 


nobility has been, as a legal institution, in increasing | 


disrepute, and we despair of any remedy, unless it 
should please a very Exalted Personage to issue some 
command. 


ADAM SMITH AS IMPERIALIST. 


** Adam Smith.” By Francis W. Hirst. English Men 
of Letters. London: Macmillan. 1904. 2s. net. 

**The Rise and Decline of the Free Trade Movement.” 
By W. Cunningham. Cambridge :. at the University 
Press. 1904. 25. 


OOD as is Mr. Hirst’s biographical sketch of Adam 
Smith as a man, scholar, and philosopher, he 
would probably not be surprised to be told that the 
majority of readers will consider most pertinent to the 
affairs of to-day his account of Adam Smith as the 
author of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations”. As a philosopher 
who devised a novel system of the origin of the moral 
sentiments as original as his theory of free trade Smith 
would be little more than the shadow of a name. The 
dissertation was highly esteemed at the time ; but what 
seems chiefly noticeable about it now is that having 
its basis in sympathy or benevolence it should be the 
production of one who is charged with attributing all 


/indignation to his treatment of those 


| 


not wonder Mr. Hirst does his very best to rebut. 
At any rate Mr. Hirst is a free trader; and this lends 
national 
economists” of Germany who have scorned Smithian- 
ismus” but at the same time were rather anxious to 
have Smith on their side when they could contrive it. 
We know much the same thing has happened in 
England. Smith’s admission of the ‘‘infant  in- 
dustries ” argument, of the good policy for purposes of 
defence which is more important than opulence of 
such protective measures as the Navigation Acts, and 
the admissibility in theory of retaliation, have played a 
great part here in the case of the neo-protectionists. 
In fact the principle of these exceptions goes a great 
deal deeper than Adam Smith suspected or than Mr. 
Hirst allows. In the preface to the second book above 
mentioned Dr. Cunningham, who has undoubtedly more 
repute as an economist than Mr. Hirst, declares that 
‘*Anyone who has been influenced by the political 
ideas of Sir John Seeley, and is true to the economic 
teaching of Adam Smith cannot hesitate ”"—in what ? 
in not being a free trader as Mr. Hirst thinks Adam 
Smith understood free trade ! 

Is the explanation that Dr. Cunningham does not 
understand Adam Smith so well as Mr. Hirst does? 
Prima facie that is not likely. Perhaps it is partly 
because Dr. Cunningham sees more in Smith’s three 
exceptions, which free traders always treat so gingerly, 
than is apparent to Mr. Hirst. Besides it is extremely 
probable that free traders do not sufficiently appreciate 
a parallel which we think may be drawn between Adam 
Smith the Great and Napoleon the Great. Napoleon 
was the hammer of a decaying political system. Smith 


was the hammer of the decaying mercantile system. 


But Napoleon proceeded to re-create when his de- 
structive operations were over. Was Smith how- 
ever purely destructive ? The neo-protectionist cannot 
admit this because he sees in the three exceptions 


_ the germ of a system which appears to be adapted 


to the circumstances of to-day. Moreover Smith did 
not live to see the parody, as it were, of himself 
by Cobdenism and ‘* Manchesterthum” generally, to 
use the delightfully ugly terminology of the Germans. 
When “ Manchesterthum” finally discarded the last 
rag of mercantilism as known to Smith, it proceeded 


' to revel in industrial anarchy and amongst its many 


wild cries was that of ‘‘ Los von Colonien”, as 
the Germans might say. It had others. It shrieked 
against factory legislation, which was one of the 


first protests against the modern unregulated com- 


mercial system. And we may mention another case 
which was left over by the mercantile system—the laws 
against usury. These laws were amongst the remain- 
ing shackles that had to be knocked off from commerce. 
But Adam Smith had a remarkable plan for building 
up out of the colonies a British empire which should 
checkmate the progress of revolution then threatening 
in North America. As nobody denounced the selfish- 
ness of the manufacturers more than he did, nor 
disliked slavery more, though it was a favoured system 
with them long after Pitt had begun tentatively to in- 
troduce free trade, he would probably have been against 
the white slavery of the factories. He certainly was in 
favour of the usury laws. So that taking all these 
things together we may conceive how, in the circum- 
stances of to-day, an economist like Dr. Cunningham 
_ may claim to be a follower of Adam Smith without his 


' meaning thereby a free trader in the sense of Mr. Hirst 


and our free traders. 

It is in respect of colonial matters that such fol- 
lowers of Adam Smith as Dr. Cunningham have 
more affinities with him than the free trader who will 
not hear of any sacrifice of his theory, though the 
object proposed to him is the integration of an empire. 
When the North American colonies were on the point 

_ of revolt Smith was on their side in the dispute as to 
taxation ; and a great part of his book was written to 
show that the colonies under the mercantile system 
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cost us more than they were worth. He was the father 
of all such as after the dissolution of that system argued 
that the colonies were a burden and it did not matter 
much what became of them. . And yet, in fact, his free- 
trade teaching formed only one side of the paternal 
tradition: and when Dr. Cunningham and those who 
think with him dream the dream of a British empire 
founded on an actual confederacy of Great Britain and 


the self-governing colonies their ideal has remarkable | 


resemblances to a plan of empire which Adam Smith 


‘himself sketched out. True, he described it as a 


Utopia : but then he said the same when he speculated 
on the manufacturers of his time acquiescing in his 
teaching of free trade. He argued that the empire was 
not an empire when countries composing it ‘‘ contribute 
neither revenue nor military force” towards its sup- 


port. ‘‘The rulers of Great Britain have, for more | 
than a century past, amused the people with the | 


imagination that they possessed a great empire on the 
west side of the Atlantic. The empire, however, has 


hitherto existed in imagination only. It has hitherto | 


been, not an empire, but the project of an empire ; not 
a gold-mine, but the project of a gold-mine. It is 
surely now time that our rulers should either realise 


‘this golden dream, in which they have been indulging 
themselves, perhaps, as well as the people; or that | 


they should awake from it themselves, and endeavour 
to awaken the people.” 

It turned out in the case of the North American 
colonies that the project could not be completed ; and in 
any similar case doubtless Smith held, as he advised 
in this one, that Great Britain should have done with 
the pretence of empire and ‘‘ accommodate her future 
views and designs to the real mediocrity of her cir- 
cumstances”. This alternative, if it was not literally 
adopted, was so far followed, when ‘* Manchesterthum ” 
came afterwards to pervade all politics, that indiffer- 
ence to the colonies became part of our political 
and economic dogmatics. In our days no one says 
that we ought not any longer to keep up the colonial 
‘** equipage ” ; but there is a party, and it is that which 
professes to be the orthodox adherents of Adam Smith, 
which supplies all the objections and contributes little 
of the zeal to projects of veritable empire. And yet he 
had a plan which should make them start like guilty 
things upon a fearful summons, so great is the fear 
which similar and less advanced proposals when made 
nowadays put into their hearts. It is simply the pian 
of an imperial parliament and imperial taxation. Each 
colony should have a number of representatives in 
Parliament proportionate to its contribution ‘‘and so 
open up a new and dazzling object of ambition to the 
leading men of each colony. The assembly which 

eliberates and decides concerning the affairs of every 


part of the empire, in order to be properly informed, | 


ought certainly to have representatives from every part 
of it. The seat of the empire would then naturally 
remove itself to that part of the empire which con- 
tributed most to the general defence and support of the 
whole”. We take these quotations as Mr. Hirst gives 
them, and will give the rest as summarised by him. 
Smith shows how the British system of taxation might 


be extended, along with representation in Parliament | 


to the colonies, in such a way as to produce a great 
addition to the imperial revenue and a large permanent 
surplus for the redemption of debt. As taxation was 
reduced and remitted owing to the revenue being 
released, ‘‘ the at present debilitated and languishing 


vigour of the empire” might be completely restored. . 


Labourers would soon be enabled to live better, to 
work cheaper, and to send their goods cheaper to 
market. Cheapness would increase demand, and the 
increased demand for goods would mean an increased 
demand for the labour of those who produced them— 
and soon. The reader will find a similar dream in the 
milieu of these days in Dr. Cunningham's book. Adam 
Smith saw difficulties but ‘ not unsurmountable”. So 
does Dr. Cunningham. Mr. Hirst is stirred to as 
little enthusiasm by Dr. Adam Smith’s dream as we 
suppose he is by Dr. Cunningham's. He would not 


jeer now, as Burke did, at ‘‘ a shipload of legislators | 
becalmed in mid-Atlantic”’—that jibe at least has lost | 


its point. But he is surely going off at a tangent into 
a vacuum when he moralises that Smith was only 


beckoning his own countrymen and their rulers off the 
broad way of wantonness and mischief to the harder 
paths of an inglorious but fruitful economy. 


DR. GRONAU’S TITIAN”. 


“Titian.” By Georg Gronau. London: Duckworth. 
1904. 75. 6d. net. 


HIS new volume in Messrs. Duckworth’s series is 
a good and solid piece of work. It appeared in 
its original German form four years ago, and its 
author's aim was to supply for the general reader a 
biography of Titian more compendious than Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s great work, and embodying the new 
results of research and criticism that have accumulated 
since their second edition appeared in 1881. The work 
of the pioneers was controverted on certain points, and, 
| in the judgment of most critics successfully, by Morelli. 
| An example is the estimate they had formed of the 
importance and extent of Palma’s influence on the 
young Titian: they even gave to Palma the ‘* Baptism 
of Christ” in the Capitol gallery, which evidently 
groups with the Bridgewater ‘“‘ Three Ages ” and other 
early works of hiscontemporary. Other workers have 
added to our knowledge at various points; there is 
| therefore some need for a critical recension of the 
‘* Titian” such as is being undertaken for another 
part of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s monumental work. 

Dr. Gronau is himself one of the workers who have 
been adding to the biographical material at certain 
points. Several contributions to learned periodicals 
stand to his credit, and in the present volume he 
throws some fresh light on the relations of the painter 
with his patrons at the court of Urbino, based on re- 
search among the archives of the family at Florence. 
Apart from special contributions, the scheme of his 
book, with its clear account on the one hand of the 
master’s production in its successive phases, on the 
other of the patrons who influenced it, is a good one. 
At the same time it is open to debate whether the form 
of his book was the best for a new book on the subject 
in England. We have already, in Mr. Claude Phillips’ 
book comprising his two ‘‘ Portfolio” monographs on 
the earlier and later work of Titian, a condensation and 
critical supplement of the kind aimed at, and one more 
discriminating on the esthetic side. When such a 
handbook exists, it is somewhat tedious for the student 
to feel that a fresh work covers much of the ground in 
duplicate, and to have to pick out for himself such 
additions of fact or differences of opinion as exist ; 
all the more that the later author expressly avoids 
dwelling on controversial points. We are even in doubt 
sometimes what his own judgment is, as in the 
matter of Wickhoff's explanation of the ‘‘ Sacred 
and Profane Love”. From this point of view we 
should have preferred a book dealing expressly with 
points of difference. The writer, however, after going 
over the whole ground anew, had every right to give 
his work substantive form, and he doubtless looks for- 
ward to a more extended publication. He tells us, 
indeed, that he hopes to produce a ‘* Corpus Titiani 
Operum” and in the meantime adds to the present 
volume a little under protest, but none the less usefully, 
a list of authentic works with short notes. 

The only picture which he proposes to add to the 
known works attributed to Titian belongs to the Urbino 
chapter. It appears from the letters that Titian had in 
hand for the Duchess Giulia, wife of Guidobaldo, a 
portrait which he was pressed to deliver shortly before 
her death. It is possible that it‘was never finished, for 
the Duke shortly afterwards married again. This 
portrait Dr. Gronau believes he has discovered in a 
picture brought out from the stores of the Pitti Palace, 
and hung in one of the state rooms as a portrait of 
Cathérine de Médicis by Tintoretto. The type is un- 
doubtedly Titian’s ; the mask belongs to the group that 
includes the ‘‘ Bella” of the Uffizi, some others done 
from the same model, and the former Duchess Eleonora. 
The only reason to doubt the new name suggested for 
the sitter is that this portrait is so extraordinarily like 
the Eleonora in features and pose, down to the hands. 
If it represents the daughter-in-law, then Titian, who 
| appears not to have had sittings from her, practically 
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repeated the other portrait, features and all, less a | 
double chin—a rather odd proceeding. It seems more | 
like another, though somewhat younger, version of the 
other portrait. Among the pictures known to have | 
existed Dr. Gronau refers to the ‘‘ Tarquinius and 
Lucretia” painted for Philip in 1571 as ‘*‘ probably a 
picture now in the Wallace collection”. No picture of 
that description is now there. 

The book is well illustrated, and the choice includes 
some of the pictures that are not familiar in reproduc- 
tion, suchas the ‘‘ Venus” of Bridgewater House. (By 
a trifling error, perhaps of translation, the shell is 
described as a ‘* mussel ”.) 


THE KNIGHTLY YEARS. 


‘* Medieval England ” (‘‘ Story of the Nations”’ series). 
By Mary Bateson. London: Unwin. 1904. 3s. 


“Tas book (which is one of the most valuable of 
the numerous volumes of the ‘Story of the 
Nations” series) gives an interesting summary of 
the social and economic development of England 
in the years that divide the Norman Conquest 
from the ‘** Black Death”. The learning and research 
displayed are enormous, and the author appears , 
equally at homé in the discussion of law and literature, 

architecture and theology. The first portion of the | 
work deals with the Norman feudalism of 1066 to 1154 ; 
and the royal court, the baronial household, the secular | 
and regular clergy, the schools, the serfs, the villeins | 
and the trade guilds of that epoch, all pass in review. | 
The writer has carefully studied Doomsday and 
modern comments thereon, and the relations of | 
the feudal lord and his vassals are admirably ex- | 
plained. ‘‘ The lord’s dominion over his land is of | 
the nature of sovereignty as much as of ownership, | 
and his relation to his tenants and their holdings is | 


that rather of a ruler than of an owner. Harsh and 
mean as many of the lord’s requirements may now | 
sound, it was this equal and unalterable distribution of 
them among the groups of his men that took away the | 
sting. In feudal lordship and villein subjection there 
lay a sense of right secured by custom that gave dignity | 
to the system, a dignity too often absent from the | 
modern relations of employer and employed, of capital 
and labour.” In a later chapter it is stated that 
the old manorial court was in truth the protector | 
of the villein, for there he got the judgment not of | 
its president, the lord or his bailiff, but of his fellow- | 
tenants, the suitors of the court. Probably this view is 
correct of the earlier Middle Ages. But the theory on 
which it rests is new. In more modern times, after the 
villein became the copyholder, he had no place in the 
Court Baron, and in the Customary Court, where copy- | 
hold admissions were enrolled, the lord’s steward was 
certainly judge. 

In the second period, A.p. 1154-1250, the book deals 
at considerable length with the rise of commercial and 
town life. The golden age of the English medieval 
Jew was the reign of Henry II. who unlike his subjects 
never borrowed from them, but took what he required 
of their goods, without promise of return, yet was 
careful not to drain the money-giving source. Indeed 
in these times the Jews were the most rich and powerful 
subjects in the land. It was they who put their screw | 
on the nobles and the clergy, and in sober fact it was 
Front de Boeuf who was howling in the dungeon, and 
Isaac of York who was playing the bully. 
middle of the thirteenth century, ‘‘the hold that the 
Jews had got on English land by means of mortgages | 
was so strong that a medieval government could | 
scarcely continue to tolerate it”. An Act of 1269 in-— 
validated their mortgages, and when they were finally | 
expelled by Edward I., they’ had become a poverty- 
stricken body for whom in feudal England there was no 
place. 

The last period here covered is that of the decadent 
feudalism of 1250 to 1350. Here we are shown an 
epoch in which land tenure has ceased to be in reality 
the one means for the organisation of society, when the 
modern professional feeling is springing up, and when 
an English parliament is constituted on a basis that 
ignores tenure. Especially interesting in this period 


of illiteracy from the ‘* dark ages”. 


| permeate this novel. 
set herself of deliberate purpose to write a story that 


. follow in their footsteps. 


are the pages that treat on education. The facts as 
here given, with what is said on the schools of the 
earlier epochs, should go far to remove the stigma 
Curious indeed 
were the devices to which recourse was taken to 
educate the poor. Thus, to select one instance, a 
synod of Exeter enacted that whenever there was a 
school within ten miles of the parish church, one of its 
scholars should be chosen aque bajulus (we should 
say parish clerk) in order that the various small fees 
of the office might form a provision for him. 

The most serious omission in the book (in which there 
is very much of interest in regard to things ecclesias- 
tical) is the failure to show the nature of the moral 
discipline exercised by the Church courts on the lay 
community throughout the author’s three periods. In 
the same way when she is off the subject of land tenure 
she is perhaps inclined to follow Bishop Stubbs’ theories 
too implicitly. She takes the old-fashioned view of 
Magna Carta, which she considers was demanded by 
a united nation, when as a matter of fact John obtained 
a considerable amount of popular support. She sees 
in the offer by the barons of the English Crown to 
the French Prince Louis a testimony to the fact that 
the English barons were French. As a matter of 
fact, as the arguments used by the Baronage to the 
Pope show, Louis was invited to these shores because 
by a curious legal theory the Baronage held that he 


| was in point of birth the legitimate king of England. 


Again, in spite of Mr. Round’s almost conclusive argu- 
ments to the contrary, she inclines to the belief that the 
twenty-four councillors who are associated with the 
mayor in the commune of London were the aldermen. 
These however are trifling matters. In conclusion let 
us say that we owe to Miss Bateson the first popular 
description, which is on the whole nearly accurate, in 


| our language of the life of the community of this land 


in the knightly years. 


NOVELS. 
‘*Pam.” By the Baroness von Hutten. London: 
Heinemann. 1904. 6s. 


A kind of self-conscious unconventionality seems to 
It is as though the author had 


should be daring and defiant. It does not possess, 
therefore, that unmistakable ring of sincerity which is 
the outcome of conviction—the outcast’s bitter protest 
against the world’s prejudices. But all the same 


| © Pam” is an excellent novel, well written and con- 


taining some capital character-studies. Pam is the 


_ daughter of a man and woman who have dispensed 


with the marriage bond. The story shows the opposite 


| side of the picture from that described in Grant Allen’s 
“The Woman Who Did”. There, it will be remem- 


bered, the child of the illicit union grown to maturity 
bitterly reproaches her own mother for the wrong she 
has done her. But with Pam it is far otherwise. She 
adopts her parents’ point of view and is quite ready to 
It is impossible for any reader 
of the book to resist the fascination of the Baroness von 
Hutten’s heroine. She is a real creation and her say- 
ings and doings are infinitely varied and interesting. 
She will haunt the memory long after the other cha- 


| racters in the book have been forgotten. 


lndeed ia the . ** Provincial Tales.’””’ By Gertrude H. Bone. 


London : 
Duckworth. 1904. 6s. 

Although there is a great deal of keen insight and 
sympathetic perception in this volume of short sketches, 
it is impossible to escape the conclusion that they are 
somewhat lacking in spontaneity and that the author 


_ has gone about seeking impressions in order to register 
| them. The aim of the author has been to catch what 


may be called the “highly coloured” moments of the 
ignorant poor. Drab, grey and expressionless as are 
the hours for them, there arrive now and then in their 
lives moments when under the pressure of bewildering 
circumstance or strong passion they ‘‘attain in the 
communication of their deepest feeling to a dignified 
and moving language to be sought for in vain among 
people of an easier speech”. Great sorrow, great. 
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suffering, the sense of great injustice—emotions like 
these have a dignity of their own, and it is of 
these that Miss Bone writes. She disentangles them, 
as it were, from the squalor of the surroundings in 
which the people about whom she writes move and have 
their being. In the telling she spares us nothing that 
can add to the point of her story. Pitilessly, relent- 
lessly she unfolds in her own way the circumstances 
that lead up to the great events in the lives of her cha- 


racters, to the great excitement, emotion, or passion | 


that at last unties their tongues and then—she lets them 
speak. It is what they have to say which is the justifi- 
cation for this volume, the reason why it has been 
published. And what these poor creatures say in their 
anguish or bitterness is well worth the hearing although 
there are many who would rather leave it unheard. 
Many of the sentences are like the cry of pain of some 
dumb animal that rings in the ears long after the cry 
has been stilled. The author must have seen and heard 
these things herself and must have felt them. She has 
the heart that understands. 


**Under Tropic Skies.” By Louis Becke. London: 
Unwin. 1904. 6s. 

Mr. Becke’s capacity for telling tales of the South 
Seas would seem to be inexhaustible : his latest volume 
contains nineteen— including one or two reminiscences— 
of a type which he has made familiar. It is surprising 
that no one has written a monograph on the abundant 
if amorphous books about the Pacific. ‘‘ The Earl and 
the Doctor”, Herman Melville, Stevenson, Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne, Mr. Basil Thomson, Mr. Becke, Pierre Loti, 
and a host of minor writers have laboured to reveal 
Polynesia to Europe. And how little of all the mass of 
print can be called literature! It is perhaps the very 
fascination of the islands that hampers their chro- 
niclers, who seem to feel that description is enough to 
do justice to the delightful lotus-land, that construction is 
a matter superfluous, dialogue and characterisation an 
intrusion upon its pristine charm. Unhappily none but 
the supreme artist can lend his readers eyes, and well as 
Mr. Becke knows his subject he can do little but cata- 
logue. ‘* Under Tropic Skies”, however, is not mere 
book-making: several episodes are crisply told, and 
there is scattered through the book the crude material 
for stories that should, perfected, move us all to enthu- 
siasm. As it is, Mr. Becke just stirs our curiosity. 
This odd world of ‘ blackbirding”, fighting, trading, 
hurricanes and copra lies before us in his pages dimly, 
wanting the illumination of the artist. Even so, it is more 
attractive than the society novel of the market-place. 
For Mr. Becke knows the world of which he writes. 


** The Discipline of Christine.” By Mrs. Barré Goldie. 
London : Alston Rivers. 1904. 6s. 

There is a great deal of charm about the telling of 
this story. The author writes so well and possesses 
such genuine power of interesting the reader that it 
makes one regret that she finishes up her story in a 
manner that is merely melodramatic and meretricious. 
Mrs. Goldie’s powers lie in the weaving of that elusive 
thing which we call ‘‘ atmosphere ” about her subject. 
She should not deal in violence. There are so many 
charming passages in the book that it comes upon 
one with a shock of horror to read that ‘‘ Eustace 
Goring was hurled into Eternity, crushed and 
mangled”! ‘‘Hurled into Eternity” is unworthy of 
Mrs. Barré Goldie. 


**Children of Men.” By Bruno Lessing. London: 
Blackwood. 1904. 6s. 


It is impossible to deny the power of these painful 
stories. Even for those who know nothing about the 
life which they depict—the life of the Ghetto—they 


bear the impress of crude naked truth. The presence | 


of these strange oppressed people, with their fierce 
passions smouldering beneath an outward semblance 
of conformity, will some day produce a problem which 
will have to be faced by the nations that admit them to 
their shores. In all these studies of Jewish life and 


character—even in the lighter ones—the note of tragedy | 
is present. There is an inevitable sadness, an infinite | 


regret that are impossible to escape. The story entitled 


**The End of the Task” is far and away the most | 


powerful and best-told. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ My Literary Life.” By Madame Edmond Adam. London: 
Unwin. 1904. 8s. 6d. net. 


Madame Adam could not produce anything which is not 
interesting, but we feel sure that this book must have lost the 
greater part of its charm in passing from French to English. 
At least three-quarters of its contents consist of conversa- 
tions between the most brilliant people in Paris during the 
Second Empire. Unless the author kept a note-book like Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff (which is improbable) she can only 
have remembered the drift of much of the good talk recorded 
here, but the original interlocutors will not have lost much by 
having their good things passed through Madame Adam’s pen. 
But unquestionably they have all lost much by translation. 


| This is inevitable although the translation in this case is by no 
| means ill done, and, even though translated, the book in its 


English dress is still well worth reading. Madame Adam was 
married young and unhappily. When a young married woman in 
1859 she published an answer to Proudhon’s “ La Justice dans 
la Révolution ” which brought her into notice among the best 
literary set in Paris. George Sand was her especial heroine at 


| the time, rather a dangerous one by the way for a clever and 


charming young author unhappily married. Among other 
famous people of the time she met Wagner, who made by no 
means a favourable impression on her. Wagner demanded 
absolute homage and resented any more independent attitude 


' on the part of his admirers. It is interesting to meet Prévost 


Paradol in these pages, now almost forgotten, the most tren- 
chant and consistent opponent in journalism of Napoleon II]. 
who made his peace with the Empire only just in time to share 
in its collapse and wreck his own life. The book is only 
brought up to 1864 when Madame Adam in addition to being 
brilliant herself became the cause of brilliance in others by 
founding a salon. The epoch of her widest influence on French 
society and politics was yet to come in the palmy days of 
Gambetta, in the early years of the Third Republic. 


“A Fight to a Finish.” By Major Dennison. London: Long- 
mans. 1904. 5%. 

The author of this book was an officer of a South African 
irregular force during the war, and he has also taken part in 
most of the South African wars of our time. He is a dis- 
appointed man, who considers with some justice that he should 
have received better treatment after peace was concluded. He 
had lost much by the war ; and, as has unfortunately been only 
too generally the case, the loyal population of South Africa 
has since received as arule much less consideration than the 
Boers, or even than those of our subjects who fought against 
us. His views in consequence are somewhat biassed, espe- 
cially in the case of the British officer, who on his own showing 
always treated him well, and who does not merit the hard 
things which Major Dennison says about him. The book 
relates to none of the big phases of the war. _ It merely refers 
to small incidents which happened in columns with which the 
author served, and which befell hundreds of others in similar 
circumstances. 


“Dictionary of Battles.” By T. B. Harbottle. London: 
Sonnenschein. 1904. 7s. 6d. 

As a very brief reminder of the history of the world’s battles, 
this book should prove a valuable handbook of reference. But 
we cannot say that the work has been very carefully done, 
though no doubt it has suffered through the death of the author 
before its publication. Thus Eutaw Springs, one of the battles 
in the American War of Independence, is spelt Entaw ; and 
the amount of infantry at Elandslaagte is given at three bat- 
talions instead of two and a half. Still the book shows that a 
great deal of troublesome research has been made, and, though 
such work does not require a deep knowledge of military 
history, the labour involved must have been stupendous. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Janvier. 3/7” 


There is an interesting article in this number on a summer 
visit to London by Th. Bentzon who appears to have arrived at 


_ the end of July. Her description of the West End at that 
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season is flattering and will appeal to'that select ‘body of its 
inhabitants who enjoy residence at the period of the year when 
nobody else is in town. The writer finds London greatly 
improved since her last visit, in architecture, in cleanliness 
and indeed’ from every point of view. She signalises a 
decrease both in poverty and crime which is_ borne 
witness to by the disappearance from the streets of the 
simister figures that she formerly observed there. She 
attributes this to the numerous university and school settle- 
ments. She seems to have spent some time with Mrs. 
‘Humphry Ward and to have visited the Passmore Edwards 


settlement where she saw the Bishop of Hereford and heard , 


Archdeacon Wilberforce utter the profound aphorism that 
““games are the surest means of moralising a people”. We 
hesitate to criticise what a foreigner has found so good. Pierre 
Loti continues his intensely vivid studies of Japan revisited. 
He writes what less famous foreigners have observed that the 
Japanese adoption of Western customs is but skin deep and 
describes a curious dispute between two French officers and 
some natives arising out of a trivial incident but showing how 
deeply rooted is the popular antipathy to the foreigner. One 
of their reasons for hating the white man appears to be that 
their own faces are too flat to support a pair of pince-nez ; 
therefore the Japanese “ dude ” will wear them. 


ERRATUM.—In our article last week on “ Archeology and 
Art” the name Varamsin should have been Naram sin. 


THE JANUARY REVIEWS. 


Imperial defence is the subject of several articles in the 
January reviews. With Lord Roberts’ account in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century ” of the army as it was, as it is and as it should 
be we deal in another column. In the “ National Review” An 
Anxious Patriot tells us that we have not strained every nerve 
to keep the fleet on which our very existence depends up to 
the necessary standard. 
stronger position than at any date since the Napoleonic 
wars, but unless great efforts are made we must be prepared 
for deterioration and loss of whatever preponderance we now 
enjoy. Whilst the navy is not so strong as it should be in any 
case, says An Anxious Patriot, the dependence placed upon it 
is all the greater because the authorities have chosen to put all 
their eggs in one basket and regard the army as a very 
secondary consideration. The army is less adequate to the 
demands which might be made upon it especially in India than 
the navy. An Anxious Patriot is convinced that nothing but 
compulsory service can give the best of the nation’s manhood 
in sufficient quantity without laying an intolerable burden upon 
industry. We welcome this contribution to the growing feeling in 
favour of conscription. The naval strictures of the anonymous 
contributor to the “ National” will be counteracted to some 
extent by another anonymous writer—this time in the “ Fort- 
nightly”, who shows what, according to his view of the posi- 
tion, the recent changes in the mobilisation and distribution 
of the fleet mean. He attributes the scheme adopted 
by Lord Selborne and Admiral Fisher to the naval develop- 
ment and organisation of Germany, and asserts that it will con- 
vert the reorganised fleet into the greatest of all war machines. 
“Instead of carrying out a few piecemeal changes Admiral 
Fisher, under the authority and in the name of Lord Selborne 
and the Board of Admiralty has been able to initiate a com- 
plete revolution in practically all departments ashore and afloat 
and as an immediate consequence the strength of the fleet as a 
warlike instrument is being doubled if not trebled.” The 
British Admiralty has not closed its eyes to the lessons of the 
war in the Far East on which Mr. H. W. Wilson writes in the 
“Monthly”. Among these lessons are, according to Mr. 
Wilson, the advantage of a prompt offensive, the value of perfect 
so-ordination in political and naval action, the importance of 
the Napoleonic principle of concentration of force, the com- 
parative inefficiency of the torpedo, the effectiveness of mines 
and the superiority of the battleship and the armoured cruiser. 
“Success has been proved to depend on three things—being 
ready first, the possession of a personnel trained for war and not 
merely practised in inane peace evolutions, and a good material.” 
On the question of the cost of imperial defence we have Sir Robert 
Giffen in the “Contemporary Review”. He explains how 
hocal and imperial taxation have increased in the last forty 
years, and he has little that is comforting to say as to the 
future. His survey cf the international situation leads him to 
the view that “the most urgent question is undoubtedly what the 
financial’ provision for army and navy expenditure is to be. I 
am sorry to see so many members and leaders of the Liberal 
party, and indeed of all parties, committing themselves, with 
insufficient inquiry, as I think, to the proposition that the army 
and navy we possess are in excess of what is required. There 
Is a necessity for economy always, but it may be that at a given 
moment the army and navy required have to be added to and 
not diminished. It may be that, on a review of the whole 
financial position, the central Government ought to claim that 
eeonomy should be shown in local and not in imperial expen- 


diture, on the broad ground that we have come, and are 


coming, to bad times, that our dangers are most formidable, 
and that the whole future of free and independent self-govern- 
ing communities is at stake ”. 


The internal condition of Russia claims its full share of 
attention in the reviews. Prince Kropotkin writes in the 
“ Nineteenth Century ” on the agitation started by the Zemstvos. 
“ Wherever a few educated persons come together, nothing is 
spoken of but the coming Constitution. Even the appalling 
war has been relegated to the background, while the constitu- 
tional agitation takes every day some new form.” Prince 
Kropotkin then reviews at length the various elements which 
he says “are arraigned in Russia against the old institutions ”. 
According to Mr. Karl Blind in the “ Fortnightly ” the Japanese 
have been responsible for the agitation which he describes as 
the awakening of Russia. The Japanese, he says, “by the re- 
peated defeats of the Tsar’s army and navy, gave courage to 
men who have a great deal to lose by revolutions of the kind 
that were enacted in 1789 and in 1848, in France, in Germany, 
and elsewhere. The yellow race of the Land of the Rising Sun 
made Russians speak out in favour of the most ordinary rights 
of liberty and legislative power”. Dr. Dillon in his rhetorical 
way enlarges in the “ Contemporary” on the conflict between 


| the wolves and the sheep, and on the snow and earth now set 


rolling to disappear in a crevice of the mountains or swell to the 


dimensions ofan avalanche. There are certain “imponderabilia”, 
| psychological and others, he says, which go to make up Russia’s 


growing self-consciousness. “ All over Russia thereare now bodies 


' of men working through enlightenment for reform. They cannot, 


it is true, mow down regiments but they can uproot opinions.” In 
the “ Independent” Mr. H. M. Conacher attempts the difficult but 


| interesting task of estimating the real Slav temperament ; he 


The British navy he admits is in a | 


| stick a knife into a great man!” 


seeks for an explanation why the Slav has fared almost as badly 
as the Kelt in his conflicts with the Teuton. “The secret of 
his weakness has also been that of his Keltic brothers’ subjec- 
tion—a too great impatience of control, a too indiscreet love of 
liberty. The native temper of the race seems set against 
authority.” Mr. Conacher says we are slow to believe in the 
possibility of the war bringing about a revolution in Russia 
because we are convinced that the Russian Slav is incapable 
of self-government. ‘“ For this purpose we are too apt to make 
parliamentary institutions the test, and, not forward ourselves 
in local government, we underrate the possibility of developing 
freedom and responsibility by local self-government.” An 
article in the “ National” on “ Russian Public Opinion and the 
War in the Far East,” by Mr. J. Gordon Browne, resolves 
itself into a review of Captain Klado’s arguments and sugges- 
tions which have undoubtedly had their effect in Russia. 
Captain Klado’s articles will in Mr. Browne’s opinion mark an 
epoch in the war: they have induced a firm resolve to send to 
the Far East reinforcements necessary to enable Admiral 
Rojdestvensky to strike a blow for the recovery of sea power, 
but if he fails then public opinion in Russia will realise the 
urgent necessity for accepting peace upon terms not Russia’s 
own. 


Correspondence between Nietzsche and George Brandes 
forms a supplement to the “ National Review” which people 
who do not care for philosophy but like to hear what philo- 
sophers think and say in private may read for certain passages 
of strong human interest. In one letter Professor Brandes 
refers to a certain aversion from Herbert Spencer. “ With us 
he ranks as the God of Philosophy. Still these Englishmen 
have as a rule one decided advantage inasmuch as their less 
soaring intellect fights shy of hypotheses, whereas hypotheses 
have cost German philosophy its supremacy in the world.” 
In another he objects to Shakespeare’s Czesar. “I consider 
Shakespeare’s Cwsar positively lése-majesté. And how he 
extols the miserable fellow who could do nothing better than 
In “ Blackwood’s ” we find 
several articles dealing with phases of the war, an account 
of the life of an Eighteenth Century Laird—Sir Alexander 
Maxwell—by his great-great-great-grandson, Sir Herbert, and 
some pleasant reminiscences by E. H.-}. of a visit to Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton at Knebworth in 1857. In the “ Monthly Review ” 
Mr. Walter Sichel has an attack on society which does not 


| strike us as containing anything new or profound or even par- 


ticularly true. Society, he says, bears every mark of transition. 
Did Mr. Sichel ever know a time when society did not bear 
every mark of transition? In the same review Mr. E. John 
Solano speculates on the destiny of Britain in Central Asia. 
His thoughtful pages might be read with advantage by anti- 
imperialists who, as he says, do not grasp the fact that the 
British Empire is a vigorous and youthful organism still in the 
process of growth and development, and destined to share with 
the Slav in the ultimate civilisation of the whole of Asia. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s tirade against political persons and parties 
in the “ Fortnightly Review” seems to be a sort of farrago 
of abusive Radical “leaders”. “Eton under Hornby” by 
Etoniensis also in the “ Fortnightly” contains some amusing 
anecdotes, and Mr. Perceval Landon’s article on London is 


| an excellent impressionist description of the fascination which 
| the capital exercises for certain minds. 


For this Week’s Books see page 26. 
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SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


To HRH.rne,PRINCE or WALES. 


CAUTION! 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDs, | 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, | | 
DYSENTERY, &c. 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. | 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Qs per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on demand. 


per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on ny 3 monthly balances when not drawn 
ow £1 
Advances made to Customers, and all Genera! Banking Business transacted. 
Apply C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


" 


tt: 


WHEN IN DOUBT— 
use VINOLIA Soap 


for your complexion. 


Premier, 4d. Toilet (Otto), 10d. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
imates, and al! information of charge. Replies received. 


The 


There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is. 
instantly cared for and sent home; the: 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Tue Eart CADOGAN, K.G.. 
Chairman : 
ApmiraL W. F. S. MANN, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
26 Suffolk St., Pail Mall East, London, S.W 


(Founded in 
1839.) 


‘* Lancet’ and “ British Medical 
Journal’? Analyses and Medical 


G s B.” Opinions post free. 


Carriage paid. For Kidney Complaints 
nee for Rheumatism & Gout. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


-GEORCE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 


Tececrams: DIABETES, LONDON.’ 
TELEPHONE : 2833 LONDON WALL. 


-POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Orrosire Boxp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


**Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The ‘Sans-Pxis" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to #easure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


An Admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 
and Flavour. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 


« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 


than ordinary COFFEE. 
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MAJOR WEIR. A Novel. 
By K. L. MONTGOMERY. 6s. 

humour, fil of bair-erendth eocepes, "puling with and’ life 


A SONG OF A SINGLE NOTE. 
By AMELIA E. BARR. 6s. 
A fascinating love story 4. historical Setting, by the 
brilliant author of ‘‘ Prisoners of Conscience.” 


MAJOR WEIR. A Novel. 
By the Author of ** The Cardinal’s Pawn. 6s. 
“I do not know when I read a book that held me so breathless from 
Start to finish." ruth. ‘ 


“ As fine a piecc of romance as anyone now with us is able to turn out.” 
Vanity Fair. 


THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON. 
By S. WEIR MITCHELL, Author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The story of the great leader’s life up to his twenty-seventh 
year, told in the form of an autobiography. 


MAJOR WEIR. A Novel. 
By K. L. MONTGOMERY. 6s. 

The Times, Spectator, Atheneum, Daily Chronicle, British We ‘ 


Scotsman, and tically the whole Press unite in testifyin g to the r 
able interest and high literary quality of ‘‘ Major Weir. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


A NEW: BOOK OF ESSAYS 


OTIA 
OTIA 
OTIA 


BY 


ARMINE THOMAS KENT 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


*,* Jn “* Otia” are included the contributions in prose and verse 
which Mr. Kent made to ‘* The Saturday Review” and other literary 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 


- Ham House: Its History and Art Treasures (Mrs. Charles Roundell. 


2 vois.). Bell. £10 10s. net. 
Old English Furniture (Frederick Fenn and B. Wyllie). Newnes, 
7s. Od. net. 
FICTION 
Purple Depths (Lionel L. Pilkington). Westhoughton: Abe and Co. 
s. 6d. net. 


3 
| The Mask (William Le Queux), 6s. ; Confessions of a Young Lady 


(Richard Marsh), 6s. ; In Spite of the Czar (Guy Boothby), 5s. 
John Long. 

He That Eateth Bread with Me (H. A. M. Keays) ; The Mystery of 
the Moat (Adeline Sergeant). Methuen. 6s. each. 

Aubrey Ellison (St. John Lucas). Brown, Langham. 6s. 


HIsTORY AND ARCH-EOLOGY 


Le Forum Romain et la Voie Sacrée (par M. F. H. Hoffbauer. Texte 
par l’Abbé Thedouat). Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
Carthage Romaine (par Aug. Andollant). Paris: Fontemoing. 


| Memorials of Old Herefordshire (Edited by Rev. Compton Reade). 


Bemrose. 155. net. 
History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 (James F. 
Rhodes. Vol. V.: 1864-1866). Macmillan. 12s. 
History of the German People (J. Janssen. Vols. VII. and VIII.). 
Kegan Paul. 255. 
Law 


Local Government Law and Legislation for 1904 (Arranged and 
Edited by W. H. Dumsday). Hadden, Best and Co. Ios. net. 

The Magna Carta of the English and of the Hungarian Constitution 
(Elemér Hantos). Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HIsTorY AND SPORT 


The Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland (J. G. Millais. Vol. I.). 
Longmans. £6 6s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Francesca da Rimini: a Tragedy of Silvio Pellico (Fifth Edition), 
8s. net ; The Sacred Hymns and the Napoleonic Ode of Alexander 
Manzoni, 15s. net. (Translated into English Verse by the Rev. 
Joel Foote Bingham.) Frowde. 

Poets and Poetry of the XIX. Century: Keats to Lytton ; Crabbe to 
Coleridge ; Southey to Shelley (Edited by A. H. Miles). 
Routledge. 1s. 6d. net each. 

The Adventures of a Post Captain (by a Naval Officer). Methuen. 
35. 6d. net. 

Seneca : a Selection (H. C. Sidley). Bell. 1s. net. 


SCIENCE 
Premature Burial (William Tebb and Col. E. P. Vollum, 2nd Edition 
by W. R. Hadwen). Sonnenschein. 
THEOLOGY 
The Catholic Faith (W. H. G. Thomas). Hodder and Stoughton. 


2s. net. 

The Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit: Sermons preached by C. H. 
Spurgeon (Vol. L.). Passmore and Alabaster. 

VERSE 

Mine and Thine (Florence Earle Coates), $1.25 net ; Cain (George 
Cabot Lodge), $1 net; Judith of Bethulia (Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich), $1 net. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co, 


| The Historical Tragedy of Nero (K. H. D. Cecil), 35. 6¢. net ; Minor 


Melodies (J. M. Stuart-Young), 2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Catholic Directory, The, 1905. Burns and Oates. ts. 67. net. 
Das Sprichwort bei Hans Sachs. I. Teil: Verzeichniss der Sprich- 
worter (Charles H. Handschin). Madison: at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


| Zwh wal aydrn orh povakia (Yuxdpns) ’A@nva: BiBArovnodAcio ris eorias. 


journals. The reader of these Essays and Poems will realise for 


himself that they are not the casual comments of a desultory reader, 
but the considered opinions of a thoughtful scholar. Amongst the 


most interesting of the contents is an illuminative article on the | 


poetry of Leigh Hunt, which may possibly arouse a new interest in 
the half-forgotten work of this friend of Lamb, Byron, and Shelley. 


JOHN LANE, London and New York. 
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Ap Io. 

Jewish Encyclopzedia (Edited by Isidore Singer. Vol. VIII.). Funk 
and Wagnalls. 

New Zealand Official Year Book, 1904 (E. J. Van Dadelszen). Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 

Parables of Life (Hamilton Wright Mabie). Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 

School Education (Charlotte M. Mason). Kegan Panl. 3s. 6d. net. 

Women of America, The (Elizabeth McCracken). Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 
net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY :— The Nineteenth Century, 
2s. The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Independent 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; The National Review, 2s. 6¢. ; The Monthly, 
2s. 6@.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6¢.; The Contemporary 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/7. ; La Revue 
1 fr.30 ; Mercure de France, 2 /r.25 ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; 
The International Quarterly (New York), $1 net ; The Musical 
Times, 4@. ; The Connoisseur, 1s. ; The Hibbert Journal, 2s. 6d. 
net ; The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4a. ; Muncey, 6d. ; S. Nicholas, 
Is.; Temple Bar, 1s.; The Empire Review, ts. net; Revista de 
Letras y Ciencias Sociales (Buenos Aires), $ 77/72 1.00 ; Deutsche 
Rundschau, 3. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, Is. ; The Book Monthly, 
6d. ; Deutschland, 3.; The United Service Magazine, 2s. ; 
The Art Journal, Is. 6d. net ; Harper’s Monthly, 1s. ; Lippincott’s, 
25¢. ; The Open Court, 1oc.; The Humane Review, Is. ; The 
Commonwealth, 3¢.; Journal of the Society of Comparative 
Legislation ; C. B. Fry’s Magazine, 6¢.; The Sunday Magazine, 
6a. ; The Geographical Journal, 2s. 
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THE LIFE-WORK OF G. F. WATTS. 


A volume of excellent reproductions of the chief works of G, F. 
Watts, R.A., has just been published by Messrs. Newnes in their 
“* Art Library.” These reproductions, sixty-four,in number, are made 


from Mr. F. Hollyer’s well-known photographs, and are accompanied _ 


by a biographical sketch from the pen of Mr. W. K. West, and an 
essay on the art of Watts by the Italian critic Romualdo Pantini. 
Most of the pictures given here are on view at the Royal Academy 
Winter Exhibition, of which the book forms a timely and interesting 
souvenir. Its price is 3s. 6d. net.—See Dazly Chronicle, January 6. 


ALSO READY. 
Botticelli, By Richarp Davey. Van Dyck. By Hucu Stokes. 


Velasquez. By A. L. Batorv. Titian. By Matcoi Bett. 

Constable’s Sketches. By Sir (Shortly. 
James D, Linton, R.I. . Paolo Veronese. By Mrs. ArTHUR 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. By A. L. Bev 


Tintorgtto. By Mrs. Artuur Bett. 
(Next week. 
By Matcoum BE tt. 


Baory. 
Gozzoli. By Hucu Sroxes. 
Raphael. By Epccumse Stacey. Burne-Jones. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 
These charming and portable Volumes are small enough for the pocket (63 ins. by 
4ins., and 3 in. thick), yet large enough for the bookshelf. Printed in large type 
on a thin but thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title- 


page to each Volume printed on Japanese vellum, and in a dainty binding, they | 


make reading a real pleasure. 
Cloth, 3s. net ; limp lambskin, 8s, 6d. net per Volume. 


Evelyn’s Diary. 

Lamb’s Works. 

The Vision of Dante. 

Peacock’s Novels. 
Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 


2 vols. 


Hawthorne’s New England Ro- 
mances. 

Tennyson’s Poems. 

Poems of Wordsworth. 


The Shorter Works of Walte 
Savage Landor. 

Letters of Horace Walpole. 

The Ingoldsby Legends. 

Mrs. Browning’s Poems. 2 vols. 

Shakespeare. 3; vols. 

Milton’s Poems, 

Burns’ Poems. 

Don Quixote. 

Bagon’s Works. 

Shelley’s Poems. 


Marco Polo’s Travels. 

Captain Cook’s Voyages. 

Rossetti’s Early Italian Poets. 

Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 
he Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Homer’s Iliads. 

Homer’s Odysseys and 

Swift’s Journal to Stella. 

Ben Jonson’s Plays and Poems. 


St. James's Gazette.—“ All the modern features of handsome binding, large type, 
thin paper, and small compass are seen at their best.” 


Translated by GEorGE CHAPMAN 


NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF THE APPLIED | 


ARTS. 


A series of volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, providing 
information of a really practical value to collectors and students. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to the illustrations, which are both numerous and of the highest 
quality, and include both monochromes and subjects in colour. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn Know es. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freperick Fenn. 


NEARLY READY. 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bare. 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenprick. 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large scale on a page 
tri in. by 84in. The volumes each contain 
printed in tints, and of these four or five are mounted on a coloured paper in 
barmony with the tint in which the Illustration is printed. The volumes are bound 
in delicately tinted paper boards with vellum backs, with a beautiful Design 
printed in Three Colours. 4to. 7s. 6d. net each. 


BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Woop. 
HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Batpry. 
ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 
Daily News.—‘* An excellent selection from the multitudinous drawings of 
Holbein.” 


Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ Is sure of a welcome......the reproductions are printed 
with unusual care.” 


THE SURVEY GAZETTEER OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


By J. G. BartHotomew, F.R.G.S. Cloth, 17s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 
21s. net, 

Contains Numerous Statistical Appendices and 64 Special Maps in Chromo- 
Lithography, based on the census of 1901 and the Ordnance Survey ; it deals with 
nearly 50,000 different places, and is the only up-to-date and complete dictionary of 
places in the British Isles, 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 
3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Shorter Poems. Translated by Grorcr Carman. 


48 Reproductions, many of them | 


THE GLAMOUR. . 
OF THE EARTH. 


By G. A. B. DEWAR. 


Illustrated with 4 Full-page Drawings in Photogravure, and 
10 Chapter Headings. 


264 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


“Here is England stamped with its historic past, with a soil 
breathing everywhere great memories......Here, without fine rhetoric 
or the artificial return to artificial nature, is constructed the very 
material of the old unchanging things..... and all the music of the 
world......an atmosphere unhurried, tranquil, appealing.” 
Daily News. 
‘* He has already written in detail of almost every phase in the life 
of the fields...... He is a fine naturalist, he has made his-mark in letters. 
But in his last volume, proof as it is of all his qualities, he goes further 
than he has gone before...... He has become an interpreter, and the 
glamour of which he writes is the veil of light in human eyes by 
which alone the mystery in the outward seeming of things can be 
shown to the soul.” —J/orning Post. 
“© Mr. Dewar holds the key to a new.world of boundless resources.” 
Land and Water. 


“The reader may travel with it as on a magic carpet.” 
Standard, 


*‘ The best nature writing since Richard Jefferies.” 
CANON VAUGHAN 7x his Lecture at Portsmouth Town Hall. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


NOW READY, at ail Booksellers, Bookstails, 
and Libraries. 


The White Lady of 
the Zenana. 


By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. 
Price 6s. 


*©No one writes so tellingly and convincingly of the Zenana as 
| Dr. Helen Bourchier.”—Daz/y Chronicle. 


The Odd Fancies of 
Gwen. 


| 

| 

| A BOOK OF CHILDREN’S STORIES & PICTURES. 
Written by GWEN FORWOOD. 


| With 10 full-page coloured pictures and numerous outline wood 
| blocks from drawings by the author. Size, 11} by 84 oblong. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
| Little ones will be delighted......Fantastic and entrancing storié3 
| of pictures.” — Dazly Telegraph. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. _ 
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NOW READY. Post free, 43d. 


“THE BUILDER,” NEW YEARS NUMBER. 


January 7, 1905. 


CONTENTS. 
| TLLUSTRATIONS of LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


as posed, drawn by W. Curtis Green; ‘‘The Maker of the Song” 
Coloured Print), 4 J. Staines Babb; Interior, ‘‘The Palace of Art,” by the 

itor ; Kingston Bridge, drawn by W. Monk ; Decoration, “‘ Peace,” and Cartoon 
of Figure from ditto, by G. H. Short ; Loggia de Lanzi, Floreace, drawn by A. C. 

mrade ; Belem Church Porch and Belem Church Interior, by A. C. Conrade ; 
Luton Church Tower and soine Old London Heraldry, drawn by R. W. Paul ; 
Scheme for the Treatment of King’s Cross Station Facade, by A. C. Dickie; Old 
London Sites in the neignbourhcod of Whitehall ; Two Plates (from Drawings in 
the Crace Collection) ; Sculpture from the Paris Salon. Also the commencement 
of a Series of Articles (Student's Column) on “‘ Typical Structures in Concrete- 
Steel,” with other interesting matter, both literary and artistic. 


London: THE PUBLISHER OF “THE BUILDER,” Catherine Street. W.C. 
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UP-TO-DATE. 
ECONOMICAL. 
RELIABLE. 
An £8 15s. Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


THE NEW POPULAR 


By Dr. CHARLES ANNANDALE. 


The POPULAR ENCYCLOPAEDIA 35 the best of reference books at the command of modest purses. 
The work, has been revised and includes facts so recent as the Scottish Free Church decision. The 
Encyclopaedia is :— 


A Universal Gazetteer, giving accounts of the natural and political divisions, countries, cities, rivers, 
lakes, &c., throughout the world, with details of position, climate, local history, local industries, census 
returns of population, and the like. 


An Atlas of the World, being accompanied by a series of clearly engraved maps, based on the most 
recent researches, quite ample to meet all ordinary requirements of geographical reterence. 


A Universal History, in which is to be found full general accounts of the countries of the world, with 
important events and details treated at length under specific headings. 


A Biographical Dictionary—the lives of important historic characters, statesmen, lawyers, literary men, 
scientists, inventors, engineers, artists, musicians, theologians, &c., being narrated. 


A Commercial Dictionary in respect of its exposition of economic principles, its full treatment of the 
practical details of the chief industries, and its indications of the leading imports and exports of the 
various countries and important commercial towns. 


A Dictionary of Political Theories and Facts, indicating the economic basis of politics, and describing 
the government of the various countries. 


A Dictionary of the Sciences, treating of natural history, botany, geology, astronomy, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, ethnology, &c. 


A Dictionary of Philosophy, each general system having its broad treatment, each important detail its 
special article. 


A Dictionary of Theology and Religion, indicating points of debate in doctrine, of ecclesiastical history 
and ecclesiastical affairs, religious ceremonial, &c. 


A Dictionary of the Fine Arts.—Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Engraving, Etching, Music—explaining 
the technical terms, theories, and processes, and giving a historic and biographical record of the various 
branches of the Arts. 


A Dictionary of the Practical Arts and Handicrafts—giving valuable information with respect to 
Engineering, Metal, Wood, Stone, and Leather Working, Spinning, Weaving, Printing, Brewing, 
Carpentry, Mining, Agriculture, and the like. 


In a word, the New Popular Encyclopedia is a Dictionary of General Information. 


Among the contributors and advisers are Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, Mr. A. H. Keane, Major B. F. S. Baden- 
Powell, Str Wm. C. Roberts-Austen, Prof. G. G. Henderson, Lieut.-Col. G. T. Kelaart, Mr. G. Laurence 
Gomme, Mr. R. S. Rait, Mr. H. Holman, Mr. John Southard, Mr. D. A. Stevenson, Mr. Oscar Browning, 
Prof. R. P. Wright, Prof. Magnus Maclean, Prof. J. C. Ewart, Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, Prof. Edward 
Dowden, Mr. C. Rous-Martin, and a host of others. 


The Edition consists of 14 Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth and leather backs, the price being 
#8 15s. By an arrangement with the proprietors, the SarurDay Review is able to offer the work on the 
instalment plan. The whole work will be sent on a first payment of 5s. together with the following 
coupon :— 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W C} 
Please supply me (carriage paid) with the ‘* NEW POPULAR ENCYCLOP.EDIA,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5s., and agree to pay 10s. per month for seventeen months. J undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 
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NOW READY, 6d. net, the JANUARY 
Number of THE BOOK MONTHLY, a 
beautifully illustrated Record, Guide, 
and Magazine for everybody interested 
in books. It is a What’s What and 
Who’s Who of bookland, and it has 
already won a recognised position. It 
has a specially interesting article, in 
which the present ‘“‘slump” in English 
poetry is to be traced to its true, if 
hitherto unsuspected, source. Order 
from your bookseller or newsagent, or 
from the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall, 


Hamilton, Kent & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall 


Court, London. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKEUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED Cae AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and ABC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries emirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. Ail the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Books at 3d. to od. IN THE 

SHILLING DISCOUNT. Just issued, and sent post free on application, 

a Catalogue of Books, many illustrated and in handsome bindings, from _the 

FIELDS price of which the above libera! discount is allowed.—GILBERT & 
1ELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, F.C. 


MR. HARRY FURNISS 


THIS WEEK CONTRIBUTES TO 


“PUBLIC OPINION” 


The First of a Series of Articles on 


“Life in Parliament,” 
Written and Illustrated by HIMSELF. 


The humour and humours of Parliament will be treated in Mr. Furniss’s well- 
known, skilful, and delightful manner. 


THE FALL OF ‘OF PORT ARTHUR: 
The World’s Press views. 


See PUBLIC OPINION. 
Price 2d. weekly. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, so well Bee. 
got up, of * London and Environs.’ ” 


“ Nothing better could be wished for."-—Aritish eekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides." —Daily Chronicle. 


** Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 


| ON DO N “A brilliant book.°—7iwes. 


“Particularly good.” —Acadeniy. 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND T. COOK, M.A. 
24 Maps and Plans. 


ENVI RONS. 60 Illustrations. 


“* Tke best handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverfool Daily Post. 


4th Edition, Revised, 


60 Hlus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 100 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 


NORTH WALES. 


Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, 
Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish. Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Lian- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, | /- cach. 


SIMPKIN’S. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and ail Booksellers. 


POLLO THEATRE. Sole Proprietor, HENRY 

LowEN FELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. Mr. GEeorce 

Epwarpgs’ Season. Every Evening at £.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 
every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENINGat®. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 12 tills. ALFRED Burt, Manager. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. Keferences: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


‘ 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


(University of London.) 


COURSE of Lectures on ‘English Art from 


Constable to the Present Time” will be given by Mr. D. S. MacCoxt, 


Mt. A. (Lond.). B.A. (Oxon), in the Second Term on the following Fridays at 
| 4.30 P.M Ja quary 13th, 27th ; February roth, _ March roth, 24th. 


The: opening Lecture on January 13th, at 4.30 1.0, will deal with Constable and 


' the Water-colour Sketchers. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. | 


_—— for tickets, accompanied by drafts drawn in favour of Mr. Arthur 
ort, should be pe radi to the undersigned. Fee, one guinea. 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A. 
Acting Secretary. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘©LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLO —_ 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers ANDERSON & CO., | Fenchurcs Avenue, London. 
For oy apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office. «8 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S Ww. 


P & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. 


SERVICES. 
Pp Oo SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
. . A, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 


_ TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Peavtiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Nor- | 


way, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Palestine, Feypt, also English Lakes and North Wales. 1s. and 2s. 
List post free.—Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 


OUND ‘1HE WORLD TOURS. For Parti 
apply at the London Pe 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Santanbedend 
Avenue, W.C. 
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PUBLISHED FOR INFORMATION ONLY. 


THE LACE PROPRIETARY MINES 


(LIMITED) 
has been Incorporated under the Limited Liability 
Laws of the Transvaal Colony, 
WITH A 


Registered Capital, £300,000, 


In Shares of £1 each, 


of which 100,000 have been set aside to provide 
working capital, and 200,000 have been issued fully 
paid in full payment for the freehold and leasehold 
farms acquired by the company, 50,000 shares have 


been subscribed for at par, and the remaining 50,000 | 
shares are under option at the price of #2 10s. per 


share until November, 1906. 


THE DIRECTORATE CONSISTS O1 
J. DALE LACE, Chairman, 
W. P. FISHER, 
LLEWELLYN EDWARDS, and 
J. T. GOLDSBURY ; and 
Sir JAMES HEATH, Bart., M.P., is Chairman of the 
London Committee. 


The properties of the company consist of the follow- | 


ing freehold and leasehold farms :— 


DROOGEFONTEIN, No. 447, Freehold, in extent 
5,432 morgen, situated in the eastern section of the 
Witwatersrand Goldfields, six miles north-east of 


Springs Railway Station. The Springs-Ermelo Rail- | 


way runs within two miles of the property. 


VLAKFONTEIN, No. 26, Freehold.—Area, 3,554 


morgen, situated about five miles south of Springs. 


STRYDPAN, No. 546, and STOMPIESFONTEIN, 
No. 547, Leasehold. 


These farms adjoin Droogefontein to the east and 
south-east, and together are in extent 6,998 morgen. 
The company possesses mineral leases, which include 
all owners’ mining rights, and are renewable from year 
to year, for a period of 50 years and 6 months, dating 
from 3rd January, 1895, excluding the war period. 
These rights include all mynpachts, water rights, &c. 
The company has also the right to convert the title 
into freehold at any time during the continuance of 
the lease. 


SUMMARY OF ACREAGE OF PROPERTIES HELD 


.. «. «« S966 15,984 
Stompiesfontein ... 8,282 


Equal to 33,854°4 English acres. 


Assuming that the recommendations of the majority 
of the Commission recently appointed by the Transvaal 
Government to consider the revision of the present 
Gold Laws be adopted, and that the Company shall be 
entitled to select one-fifth of the total area of the farms 
as mynpachts, the number of claims accruing to the 
Company would be 4,602 claims. 

It is intended to start immediately a series of bore- 
holes, with the object of proving the farms and locating 
the mynpachts to which the Company will be entitled. 
In event of the Government agreeing to allow owners 
a larger proportion than one-fifth of the area held the 
Company’s claim holdings will be correspondingly in- 
creased. 

Particulars of the Company’s properties, together 
with map and copies of the reports of Dr. J. T. Carrick 
and Mr. Ernest Williams, may be obtained from 
Messrs. Geo. Cawston and Co., Warnford Court, 
Throgmorton Street, and Stock Exchange, London, 
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GUARANTEED £2 15s. PER CENT. STOCK. 


Created under the Irish Land Act, 1903 (Act 3 Edw. VII. ch. 37). 
Interest payable Half-yearly, on the rst January and 1st July. 


ISSUE OF £6,000,000 STOCK. 
Minimum Price £88 10s. per Cent. 


First Dividend, being Six Months’ Interest, payable on the rst July, 190:. 


THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
give notice that they are authorised to receive tenders for 46,000,000 of the above- 
mentioned Stock, to be created under the Irish Land Act, 1903, 3 Edw. VIL., ch. 37. 

The Stock will be in addition to, and will rank Aa7/ passu with, the Guaranteed 
42 158. per cent. Stock already existing. 

The Stock consists of perpetual annuities, yielding dividends at the rate of 22 
| per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, on the nominal amount of the capital. 
| It will rot be redeemable until the 1st November, 1933, but on and after that date 
| may be redeemed at par, together with the payment of all arrears of interest, after 


| three months’ netice published in the London Cazette and in the Dublin Gazette. 

| The dividends on the Stock are paid out of the income of the Irish Land Pur- 
| chase Fund, and if that income is insufficient will be charged on and paid out of 
| the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, or the growing produce thereof. 

| _ The Books of the Stock are kept at the Bank of England and at the Bank of 
| Ireland, and the arrangements in regard to the transfer of stock, the transmission 
of Dividend Warrants by post, and the issue and re-inscription ot Stock Certificates 
are identical with those existing in the case of Consols. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England, before 
2 o'clock, on Tuesday, the roth January, 1905, and a deposit of £5 per cent. on the 
| nominal amount of the Stock tendered for must be paid at the time of the delivery 
| of the tender. The deposit must not be enclosed in the tender. 
| Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in the case of 
partial allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the first instal- 
ment. 
| Tenders must be for even hundreds of Stock, and may be for the whole or any 
| part of the Stock in multiples of £100. Each tender must state what amount of 
| money will be given for every £100 of Stock. The minimum price, below which no 
| tender will be accepted, has been fixed at £38 ros. for every £1:0 of Stock. All 

tenders must be at prices which are multiples of sixpence. 

In the event of the receipt of tenders for a larger amount of Stock than that to be 
| issued, at or above the minimum price, the tenders at the lowest price accepted will 
| be subject to a pro rata diminution. ¥ 
| The dates on which the further payment? will be required are as follows :— 
| (so much as, when added to the 

- _ deposit, will leave Sixty-five Pounds 
1995)" (Sterling) tc be id for each 
hundred pounds of frock. 
On Friday, the 17th Febtuary, 1905, £20 per cent. 
On Friday, the roth March, 1905, £20 per cent. 
On Friday, the 7th April, 1905, 425 per cent. 

Tke instalments may be paid in full on, or after, the 2oth January, 1905, under 
discount at the rate of £24 per cent. per annum. In the case of default in the 
payment of any instalment at the proper date, the deposit and the instalments 
previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 

As soon as these Scrip Certificates to bearer have been — in full, they can be 
inscribed (i.e., converted into Stock); or they can be exchanged for Stock Certi- 
ficates to bearer in denominations of £100, £200, £500 and £1,000, without pay- 
ment of any fee, provided such exchange be effected not later than the rst June, 
1905. 

Tenders must be made upon the printed forms which may be obtained at the 
3ank of England, at the Bank of Ireland, and at any of the Branches of those 
Banks ; and of Messrs. Mullens, Marshal! & Co., 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

Bank oF ENcLAND, 3rd January, 1905. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 


| On Friday, the 20th January, 


hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘“‘ workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 
of London. 

2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 

3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 

4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 


This would cause great misery. 


5- Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 


| Is 
| 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


Notice to Shareholders. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Tenth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Shareholders will be held in the Board Room, the Corner House, 
~~ on Wednesday, 22nd March, 1905, at 11 a.m., for the following 

uusiness :— 

(1) To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account for 
the year ending 31st December, 1904, and the Reports of the Directors and 
Auditors. 

(2) To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. Francis Drake and A. Beit, 
who retire by rotation in accordance with the provision of the Company's 
Articles of Association, but who are eligible, and offer themselves for 
re-election. 

| (3) To elect Auaitors in the place of Messrs. C. L. Andersson & Co. and Thomas 
Douglas, who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and to fix their re- 
muneration for the past audit. 

(4) To transact general business. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 22nd to 28th March, rg0s5, both days 
nclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer (5s. Shares) wishing to be represented at 
the Meeting must deposit their Share Warrants, or may at their option produce 

same, at the places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Joh burg at least 24 hours before 

the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., at 
least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(c) At the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d'Or et de |'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue 
Taitbout, Paris, at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding 
of the Meeting. 

Upon such production or deposit a Certificate with Proxy form will be issued, 
under which such Bearer Warrant Holders may attend the meeting either in person 


or by proxy. 
iia By Order of the Board, 
H. A. READ, Secretary. 


Head Office : The Corner House, Johannesburg. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


Notice to Shareholders. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ninth Annual Ordinary General 

eeting of Shareholders for the year ending 31st December, 1904, will be held in 
the Board Room, the Corner House, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 15th March, 
1905, at 3.0 P.M., for the following business :— 

(1) To receive and consider the Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Account, and Appropriation Account for the year ending 31st 
December, 1004, and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors. 

(2) To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. L. Reyersbach and R. W. 
Schumacher, who retire by rotation in accordance with the provisions of 
the Company's Articles of Association, but are eligible, and offer them- 
selves, for re-election. 

{3) To elect Auditors in the place of Messrs. C. L. Andersson and Co. and J. N. 
Webb, who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and to fix their remunera- 
tion for the past audit. 

(4) To transact general business. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 15th to the 21st March, 190s, both 

days inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 
must deposit their Share Warrants, or may at their option produce same, at the 
places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at least 24 hours before 

the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the erage zt London Wall Buildings, London 
Wall, E.C., at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of 
the Meeting. 

(c) At the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d’Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue 
Taitbout, Paris, at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding 
of the Meeting. 


Upon such production or depos’t a Certificate with Proxy Form will be issued, 
any sg — such Bearer Warrant Holders may attend the Meeting either in person 
or by Proxy. 

By Order of the Board, 
H. A. READ, Secretary. 
Head Office: The Corner House, Johannesburg. 


ROSE DEEP, Li jITED. 


Notice to Shareholders. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ninth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Shareholders, for the year ending 31st December, 1904, will be held in 
the Board Room, The Corner House, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 15th March, 
1905, at 11 A.M., for the following business :— 


(1) To receive and consider the Balance-Sheet, Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Account, and Appropriation Account for the year ending 31st 
December, 1904, and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors. 

(2) To elect six Directors in the place of Messrs. Francis Drake, R. W. 
Schumacher, L. Reyersbach. Michael Dodd, F. D. P. Cbaplin, and Samuel 
Evans, who retire in accordance with the provisions of the Company's 
Articles of Association, but are eligible, and offer themselves, for re- 
election. 

(3) To elect Auditors in the place of Messrs. C. L. Andersson & Co. and Howard 
Pim, who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and to fix their remunera- 
tion for the past Audit. 

(4) To transact general business. 

P Ewer Transfer Books will be closed from the 15th to 21st March, 1905, both days 
inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 
must deposit their Share Warrants, or may at their option produce same, at the 
places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least twenty-four 
hours before the time _ ~ for the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office cf the Company, 1 London Wall Buildings, London 
Wall, E.C., at least thirty days before the date appoirted for the holding 

ofthe Meeting. 

(c) At theCompagnie Francaise Ce Mines d'Or et de ]’Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue 
Taitbout, Paris, at least thirty days before the date appointed for the hold- 
ing of the Meeting. 

Upon such production or deposit a Certificate with Proxy Form will be issued, 

under which such Bearer Warrant Holders may attend the Meeting either in 
person or by Proxy. 


By Order of the Board, 
H. A. READ, Secretary, 


Head Office : The Corner House, Johannesburg. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Johannesburg, Transvaal. 


From the Directors’ Report for November, 1904. 


Gold Recovered. 


BULLION. FINE GOLD. 
From Total. Per ton milled. Total. Per ton milled. 
Ozs. Dwts. Ozs. Dwts. 
Mill. es  11,284°30 8°328 9,810°510 7°240 
Tailings oe ee 3,697°70 2°728 3,096°081 2°285 
limes .. oe 1,658°or 1°223 1,394°223 
Own Concentrates .. 568°976 0°420 
Total from own Ore .. 17,229°72 12°715 14,269°790 10°974 
Purchased Concentrates '266°r8 "259° 4 
17549590 15,128°954 
Expenditure and Revenue. 
190 Stamps crushed 27,100 tons. 
EXPENDITURE. 

Per ton milled. 
Mining Account (including Development) «+ 17,030 § 0 o12 6°82r 
Milling Account oe eo 3842 13 3 © 2 10°03 

Cyaniding and Chlorinating Accounts (including 
Vanning) oe ee oo 2 11°810 
General Expenses (including Maintenance) 663 6 5 
26,577 15 8 19 7°375 
Profit on Working .. os oe oe 36,689 6 6 27 0°924 
63,267 2 2 2 6 8'299 
REVENUE. 
Per ton milled. 
Gold Accounts— £ «4 ae. & 
From Mill .. ee oe oe ee os 41,545 8 8 1 10 7°930 
From Tailings .. oe oe oe os 13,373 8 5 9 
From Own Concentrates ee os «2,426 3 9°486 
63,022 12 2 6 6°13 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, Interest, Profits on‘ Purchased Con- 
centrates, &c. «. oe oe ee oe 244 9 6 2°166 
63,2 22 2 6 8*209 


No provision has been made in the above account for payment of the ro per cent. 
Profits Tax. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


From the MANAGER’S REPORT for November 1904. 


5)400°731 Ozs. 


Total Yield in fine gold from all sources ee ° 
12°559 dwts. 


Total Yield in fine gold from all sources, perton milled .. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 8,600 Tons Milled. 


Cost. Cost per Ton. 

a ea 
To Mining os oe 38 § © 13 
Development Redemption oe 860 9 o © 2 0'000 
Crushing and Sorting oe 491 14 2 © 1°9722 
Cyaniding Sands .. os ee oe 2,825 2 2 7°I34 
Slimes .. ve oe oe 470 5 8 
Sundry Head Office Expenses .. oe oe 429 0 8 © 0 11°973 
19,455 9 I r 4 3°78 
Profit oe os oe oe 8 7°904 
22,778 14 2 12 11°624 


Value. per Ton. 


By Gold Account— 424 4 
Mill Gold oe ee ee ee 13,023 Q 110 3°435 
Cyanide Gold .. os an ee 9755 12 3 xr 2 

22,778 14 0 2 12 11°684 
No Capital Expenditure was incurred during the month. 
NOTICE, 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Le Kiosque Duperren, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
Messrs. G. Lebégve et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
. W.H. Kahl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
. Messrs Gerold & Co., 8 Staianeplate. 
A. Lappert. 
. Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
. Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
. Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
. Schick's Library. 


Paris 
” 
” 
” 


” 
Brussets . 
BERLIN 
VIENNA... ° 
Bupa-PestH . 
Rome. 
Maprip. ° 
CONSTANTINOPLE . 
° The Anglo-Americar Bookselling Depét. 
The International News Company, £3 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.). Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA . The Toronto News Company. 42 Yonge Street. 
. The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Montreat, CANADA . The Montreal News 386 St. James's Street. 
A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


SIEPMANN'S PRIMARY FRENCH COURSE. (FIRST PART). 2s.6d. (Second Part in the Press.) First 


Term, ts. 


PERRY AND REUM’S NEW FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. Part lI. ts. 6d. 


New Works on Geometry to meet the New Requirements. 
LESSONS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, 


Crown Svo. 1s. 6d. (Shortly. 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
This work is based upon the recommendations of the M ethema ical Association, and will be found to satisfy the requirements of University, Lozal, London Matricu- 
lation, Army, Navy, and other Examinations. 1n particular, the suggestions recently proposed by the Camoridge Syndicate have beea carefully considered. 

PARTS L-VL. a ~ Plane and Solid Geometry, treated both Theoretically PARTS [.-IV. 3s. 


and Graphically. PARTS ILL. and [1V.—Containing the Substa f Euclid, Books I. 
PARTS I. Il. Lines ani Angles, Recti inea! Figures. Part II., | part of Book ubstance of Euclid, Books I. and III. and 


oom of Rectilineal Figures (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book I.). PART V. Containing the Substance of Euclid, Book VI., with additional 
Theorems and Examples. ts. 6d. 


PART Ti. —Circles (containing the Sub se of Euclid, Book IIL, 1-34, and 
part of Book 1V.). 1s. | PARTS L-V. 4s. 6d. 
PARTS I., Il., and III. 2s. 6d. PARTS IV. and V. — -we the Substance of Euclid, Book II., Book III. 
4° This volume exactly suits the requirements of the New Syllabus for the 35-37. and Book VI. 2s. 
King's Scholarsh p Examinatioa. PART VI.- -Containiog the Substance of Euclid. Book XI., 1-21, together with 
PART IV..-Squares and Rectangles, Geometrical Equivalents of Certain —- Theorems relating to the Surfaces and Volumes of the Simpler Solid Figures. 
ical Formuta (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book If. and Book III., ts. 6d. 
Props. 35-57). Sewed, 6d | PARTS IV., V.and VI. 2s. 6d. ; 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By S. Barnarp, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School, and J. M. 


Cuitp, B.A. Cantab., Lecturer in Mathematics, Technical Co! lege, Derby (containing the Substance of Euclid, Books I.-Vi.). Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR JUNIOR FORMS. By S. Barwnarp, M.A., and J. M. Cuitp, B.A., Cantab. (containing 


the Substance of Euclid, Books I., IIL., r-31, the easy parts of Book IV., and a descriotion of th= fo-ms of tha s'moler solids), Crowa 8vo. 23. 6d. This volume 
contains all the Practic al and Theoretical Geometry required for a pass by Junior Candidates in the University Locals. 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SENIOR FORMS. By S. Barnarv, M.A., and J. M. Cuitp, B.A. (containing the 


Substance of Euclid, Books IL., VI., XL, together with the Mensuratioa of Solids). Crowa 8vo. 33. 64. 
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